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Distinguishing the Remedial Child from the 
Child in Need of Special Education 





UR discussion is concerned with 

those unfortunate children whose 
failure to learn school subjects with 
expected ease results in educational 
retardation and creates problems for 
every classroom teacher. Two groups 
are mentioned, namely, the remedial 
and the special education, the challenge 
being to distinguish one from the other. 
Our professional experience has not 
convinced us that there are differ- 
ences between the remedial child and 
the child in need of special education 
so significant for the classroom teach- 
er and so well defined that such a 
clear-cut classification can be or needs 
to be made. It is our point of view 
that emphasis is more _ profitably 
placed upon the importance of de- 
termining the type of opportunity 
which is best suited to the need of an 
individual child at the moment when 
he is called to our attention, and in 
then providing that opportunity to the 
best of our ability. One must first ex- 
plain why the child is not learning, 
study his psychological pattern of 
growth and the sources of his diffi- 
culties. From that point of departure 
one proceeds to create situations, cir- 
cumstances, and environments, which 
promote ihe child’s learning. The 
favorable situation which is thus pro- 
vided for him sometimes includes 
remedial instruction in the homeroom; 
sometimes special education alone of- 


Bernice Leland 


fers opportunity for progress; some- 
times neither a homeroom nor a spe- 
cial class is available to provide what 
is needed. Our thesis is, then, that 
disabled children require considera- 
tion on an individual basis, and with 
this interpretation of the problem, 
we take up the discussion of remedial 
instruction and special education. 

Here we pause to explain that our 
idea of remedial instruction is a com- 
bination of instructional procedures 
which are so well organized and so ad- 
justed to the learning needs of an edu- 
cationally disabled child that has edu- 
cational problems, and often his emo- 
tional and physical handicaps insofar 
as they stem from the educational, are 
promptly minimized and subsequently 
eliminated. This can be, and we be- 
lieve, in general, should be achieved 
by the homeroom teacher in a conven- 
tional, or slightly modified, classroom 
organization which does not segregate 
a child in any marked degree from his 
group. 

Special education, on the other hand, 
is a long range, carefully organized 
program of child care in the classroom, 
and includes special curricula suited to 
different types of physical and mental 
handicaps and a great variety of ma- 
terials and instructional procedures, 
all of which are adapted to the use of 
exceptional children of all types. The 
scope of special education is conceived 


® BeRNICE LELAND, M. A., is Assistant Supervisor of the Psychological Clinic, Detroit 
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to be much broader than the concept 
of remedial instruction and the terms 
“remedial instruction” and “special 
education” are not mutually exclusive. 
A child may need the opportunity of 
beth a special class and of remedial 
instruction within that class instead 
of in the homeroom. 


Ideally we should be able to provide 
the precise educational opportunity 
which any individual child needs, but 
we know very well how far short of 
this ideal we are at the present time 

a truth to be emphasized in later 
paragraphs. We are obliged to in- 
vestigate, ponder, weigh relative 
values, and finally make our decisions 
on the basis of at least four aspects 
of the individual’s disability, namely, 
the degree, the urgency, the type, and 
the permanency of the disabling condi- 
tion. We continue our discussion with 
a brief elaboration of these four points, 
and a few illustrative cases from clinic 
experience. 


THE DEGREE OF DISABILITY 


To a great extent every educational 
problem is one of degree. Some learn- 
ing difficulties are clearly of minor de- 
gree, such as mild confusions, or spot- 
ted knowledge because of a week’s ab- 
sence. They are corrected with re!a- 
tive ease by able teachers in their 
daily observations and checkings of 
pupils. But if these difficulties are 
nezlected, they often become cumula- 
tive, and may gather such momentum 
that they carry children to the ex- 
tremity of requiring clinical diagnosis 
and treatment. Children who require 
remedial instruction suffer learning 
difficulties of relatively high degree. 


In this connection, a child’s mental 
age is of major importance, as well as 
his demonstrated achievement and his 


A child is 


current rate of progress. 
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sometimes thought to be a candidate 
for remedial attention when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he is achieving all that 
should be expected of him even if he 
is educationally retarded. Suppose that 
he is a seven-year o'!d with minor 
physical defects or none at all, and he 
has attended a first grade regularly 
for a year without acquiring any vo- 
cabulary for reading. When his men- 
tal age is found to be five years and 
eight months, it is safe to assume that 
he has not been ready to profit from 
formal instruction in reading. He has 
needed time and opportunity for 
growth before undertaking the task of 
learning to read. On the other hand, 
if his mental growth had kept pace 
with his chronological age, a significant 
degree of disability would be indicated 
and might call for remedial instruc- 
tion. 

Consider a ten-year old child whcse 
teacher is not satisfied because he 
does not compete successfully with 
other ten-year olds. However, he can 
read a third reader with understand- 
ing and fluency in a class of eight- 
year olds. His mental age is eight 
years and five months. Therefore, his 
achievement is consistent with his 
mental growth. He is doubtless a 
candidate for an adjusted program of 
instruction among ten-year olds, but 
hardly of a remedial nature. On the 
other hand, suppose he had not learned 
to read at all and his mental age were 
seven years. The chances are that he 
is too severely disabled to progress 
without the opportunities of special 
education. 

The situations thus far noted are 
relatively simple. In some contrast, 
let us take a brief look at A. He is 
nearly ten years old and in the third 
grade. His reading in a primer is a 
miserable stumbling performance ac- 
companied by distressing embarrass- 
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ment, rationalizations, and. subterfuges. 
His teacher states that he is too stupid 
to read or spell; she thinks he should 
be in a class for mentally retarded 
thinks he is 
more retarded in-school than his in- 


children. His mother 


telligent performances’ outside of 


school seem to warrant. She is dis- 
turbed by his poor marks, his resist- 
ance to her best efforts to help him, 
his increasing antagonisms and un- 


happiness. He is found to have a 


mental age of approximately eight 
years, indicating that although he may 
learn slowly, the relatively high de- 
gree of educational disability cannot 
be attributed to mental retardation 
alone. As a matter of fact, he has an 
unfavorable health history with pe- 
riods of high fever, of threatened dia- 
betes, and defective vision which was 
corrected within the past year. He 
has endured shock from family mis- 
fortunes and repeated changes of 
and his early school experi- 
ence was spotted with absence. In all 
fairness, it may be stated that up to 


the present, when his health is good, 


schools, 


his school situation stable, and home 
relationships favorable, he has hardly 
had adequate opportunity for learn- 
ing. Balancing the degree of his dis- 
ability against these discoveries, plus 
his favorable response to our encour- 
agement, his mother’s intelligent atti- 
tudes and his teacher’s expressed de- 
sire to do her part, we are willing to 
take a chance on rehabilitating this 
boy through a program of remedial 
instruction in a regular homeroom. 
Thus far the plan is succeeding. In- 
cidentally, he has demonstrated that 
he can do a perfect job of oral spelling 
(third grade), and has earned unsatis- 
factory marks in spelling on his report 
cards in the past only because he is so 
blocked by the idea of speed that he 
cannot pass a written test. 
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In further contrast, consider B. He 
is eleven years old and sitting in a 
fifth grade. He is unable to read a 
primer and does not wish to try, 
though he thinks it would be nice to 
read if it were not so much work; 
his written spelling is not intelligible; 
he thinks he does well in arithmetic, 
although his computations are 
and inaccurate, and his reasoning on 


slow 


any but the simplest problems is very 
weak. He has a mental age of nine 
years and six months, but he does not 
approach success on that level in any 
He, too, has an unfavorable 
chorea, pneumonia, 


subject. 
health history 
rheumatic fever, and possible brain in- 
His behavior pattern is one of 
upon 


jury. 
complete 
always following the line of least re- 
He accepts no responsibility, 
has few, if any, true 
lives peacefully in his world of emo- 
He is unimpressed 


dependence others, 
sistance. 
interests, and 


tional immaturity. 
by unsatisfactory marks on his report 
card so long as no one bothers him 
He makes no consistent 
His immaturity is 


about them. 
effort to improve. 
encouraged by parents who cannot, or 
will not, recognize their own con- 
tributions to his infantile behavior, al- 
though they do express regret for his 
abject failure to learn anything in 
school. 

Some considerable time ago, a plan 
of remedial instruction in the home- 
room was made for this boy, somewhat 
tentatively, to be sure, and with some 
misgivings because there seemed so lit- 
tle to balance against the high degree 
of disability in all school subjects and 
the well crystallized pattern of his be- 
havior. Nevertheless, it was made 
and carried forward with a parallel 
program of mental hygiene interviews, 
and recently concluded with intensive 
tutoring by one exceptionally well- 
qualified for the task of challenging 
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this boy and giving sound remedial in- 
struction. 

Results at this point are practically 
nil. The situation with respect to edu- 
cational disability is substantially what 
it was originally. His health is good, 
he has maintained a stable I.Q. over 
a period of years, and the quality of 
his behavior is not that of a feeble- 
minded boy; but his disability has thus 
far proven too resistive to change for 
a regular classroom teacher to be ex- 
pected to cope with it further. 


The pattern of home relationships 
encourages the status quo which is 
quite satisfying to him, and _limita- 
tions of the classroom in matter of 
teacher’s time, materials, and suitable 
activities have to be taken into con- 
sideration now. We have requested 
special education to make an oppor- 
tunity for this boy whose handicaps 
have defied successful treatment by 
other means. It remains to be seen 
whether B will accept this opportun- 
ity and profit from it. 


THE URGENCY OF THE CHILD'S PROBLEMS 
AND THE AVAILABILITY OF REMEDIAL 
INSTRUCTION 


The promptness with which we are 
able to act sometimes determines our 
effectiveness to a remarkable degree. 
Crises are common events in the lives 
of exceptional children, but adults are 
often unaware of them unless the child 
explodes into aggressive behavior un- 
der the pressure of his emotion. The 
difficulties of the child who suffers 


quietly without much outward display . 


are easily overlooked, but the urgency 
of his need is often indicated by the 
degree of his withdrawal. 

Such a child is C. He has been out 
of the kindergarten for two years 
without passing a grade, and without 
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acquiring any appreciable vocabulary 
of reading. He makes no _ protests 
about school, and is not considered a 
behavior problem, but he cries quietly 
at home without explaining why. 

This child has an appalling history 
of respiratory disturbances, of shock 
and hurt from accidents, and a super 
collection of allergies; but he has never 
cried from any of his physical hurts, 
and this fact adds significance to his cry- 
ing at home after so many months of 
failure at school. 


C’s mental age is somewhat ad- 
vanced, and he should have learned 
readily in school. He is sick with 
worry, discouragement, and aware- 
ness of his own inadequacy. His need 
for success is urgent. How to meet 
this need is indeed a challenge because 
it so happens that the formalities of 
his particular school cannot yield to 
sufficient modification of schedule, 
materials, or procedures to meet the 
crisis. This is one case for whom we 
face the reality of having to seek 
facilities for remedial instruction tem- 
porarily from private sources. His 
response to placement in a small group 
where diagnostic procedures with dis- 
abled children are understood and 
practiced is promising thus far. As 
soon as he has enough feeling of se- 
curity to risk it, he will be eased back 
into a regular classroom with a change 
of schools and remedial instruction 
carried on there under supervision. 

D’s need also, is immediate and as 
urgent as C’s. He is a sturdy little 
eight-year old of superior intelligence, 
completely stymied in the first grade. 
In the past, there have been violent 
antagonisms between him and _ his 
teachers. His mother’s attitude is re- 
jective, and his behavior savors strong- 
ly of the punishment motive. He has 
been indoctrinated at home and at 
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school with the idea that he can never 
learn to he believes that 
his ambition to be a great scientist is 
completely thwarted by his stupidity. 
Some, if not all, of his difficulty origin- 
ated with the family determination to 


read, and 


have him use his right hand domin- 
antly whereas he favored use of the 
left hand which, however, he came to 
“hate” (his word for it) as the source 
of all his troubles. It is necessary to 
have a teacher with insight into the 
emotional life of this boy; one who 
will not be perturbed when if he goes 
off the deep end and tears up his 
tells sly little lies, or 
demands an of her 
time. She must understand the first 
principle of effective remedial instruc- 
tion, which is to start the child on his 
own level of achievement and work on 
from there. She must be stable, pleas- 
ant, intelligent, and well-informed. By 


spelling paper, 


undue amount 


great good fortune, D now has that 
teacher. Remedial instruction in the 
already carried him 
books at a 
favorable 


homeroom has 


through several primer 


level, and indications are 
that he may be able to compete suc- 
cessfully with children of, or near to, 
his age group in the not-too-distant 


future. 
THE TYPE OF DISABILITY 
To be sure, some types of disability 


obvious and more 


Emotional dis- 


are more easily 
remedied than others. 
tress which almost always accompanies 
failure, complicates the picture im- 
measurably; but the most bizarre per- 
formances are not necessarily the most 
difficult to remedy. It is hard for 
teachers to realize that. The little girl 
who surprises us with her name in 
perfect mirror printing may respond 
very quickly to more or less casual 
instruction if it is offered 
what the 


remedial 


with an understanding of 
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sources of the sinistral orientation 
are. As a matter of fact, mirror print- 
ing was one manifestation of D’s con- 
fusion, and his teacher had to know 
how to re-orient him. One advantage 
to the teacher in such a case is the 
ease with which this disorientation can 
be detected. One who is sensitive to 
the details of a pupil’s work can hard- 
ly miss the reversed patterns, the re- 
versed sequences, the up-side-down- 
wrong-end-to appearance of his writ- 
ten or printed work. The children 
themselves are often aware that some- 
thing is wrong with the way it looks, 
but they do not know why it looks 
wrong to them, nor do they know what 
to do about it without help. This type 
of disturbance is very common among 
young children. How to re-orient 
them is something which every teach- 
er should know and which every 
remedial teacher must know. 

J is a little girl who prints her name 
with the letters in reversed sequence. 
Her mental maturity is sufficient to 
qualify her for formal instruction in 
reading, but she is too frightened to 
take her place in a social group where 
she must accept the give and take of 
other children approaching seven years 
of age. Remedial instruction for her 
must be broadened to include stimula- 
tion for happy living other 
people. Fears of leaving her house 
by herself, of being far away from her 
of being approached by a 


among 


teacher, 
strange adult at school, are as much 
an obstacle to progress as is her incor- 
rect orientation. A very simple pro- 
gram of remedial instruction in her 
homeroom is correcting her confusions, 
and some instruction in mental hy- 
giene for her mother is proving effec- 
She is not 

It is per- 


tive in reducing J’s fears. 
in need of special education. 
fectly possible to provide for her in 
a regular grade. 
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THE TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
CHARACTER OF THE DISABLING 
CONDITION 





Responsibility is assumed by spe- 
cial education for the education of 
children with disabling physical con- 
ditions which skilled physicians have 
diagnosed as permanent and as prom- 
ising severe limitations for a child’s 
future. Remedial instruction is often 
needed for these children and may be 
provided in a special class as it would 
be in any other homeroom. 


Milder conditions permit remedial 
instruction to be carried on in the 
regular grade while decision is await- 
ed on the child’s physical or medical 
requirements. For example, there is 
H, whose vision is very defective, and 
it is doubtful to what extent satisfac- 
tory correction can be made. If he 
must suffer blindness, he needs special 
education as soon as the true condi- 
tion is revealed. A brain tumor is sus- 
pected. There is also P. His en- 
docrine condition may not yield to 
medical treatment. Meantime, a reme- 
dial program in the homeroom is help- 
ing both of these children and possibly 
saving precious time for them. We 
remember G who was taught to read 
by a determined remedial teacher be- 
tween the time a progressive loss of 
hearing was diagnosed, and some 
months later when he became totally 
and permanently deaf. 

These several cases have been pre- 
sented in brief outline only, purposely 
much simplified and with many sig- 
nificant details necessarily omitted. 
They represent a variety of situations, 
and are intended to emphasize the 
idea that providing a favorable educa- 
tional opportunity for any disabled 
child begins with consideration of the 
unique individuality of his problem. 
The exceptional child is a challenge 
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wherever we find him, and whether in 
need of special education or remedial 
instruction in a regular homeroom, we 
could meet the challenge more effec. 
tively if we but had: 


1. FACILITIES FOR MORE ADEQUATE 
DIAGNOSIS. 


Accurate tests of intelligence, of 
achievement, in some cases diagnostic 
tests of reading, thorough physical ex- 
aminations, continuing records, and 
studies of personal history are needed 
to be made by competent teachers, 
psychologists, and physicians. 


2. MORE ADEQUATE TEACHER TRAINING. 


All teachers need to have informa- 
tion about exceptional children—not 
the highly specialized training required 
by special education, but some orienta- 
tion in the direction of the disabled 
child, some practice in observing and 
interpreting the behavior of these chil- 
dren, in detecting the quality of be- 
havior which indicates mild or serious 
mental retardation, whatever the 
child’s appearance may be. A teacher 
should have a more useful criterion for 
judging mental aberration than facial 
expression or the one which is all too 
universally used, namely, his failure 
to master reading. Understanding on 
the part of a teacher means deep satis- 
faction and professional growth for 
her and, in turn, better instruction for 
all children under her care. 


3. ADMINISTRATIVE PLANS FOR REMEDIAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


The plan must be carefully organ- 
ized and supervised, and should bene- 
fit both teachers and pupils. Such a 
plan can, if properly administered, 

a. provide diagnostic instruction for 
a child at critical times. . 


b. demonstrate remedial 
(Continued on page 253) 


proce- 
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‘ The Public Residential School for the Deaf 





CCORDING to the American An- 
nals of the Deaf for January 1947, 
public residential schools for the deaf, 
both in the United States and Canada, 
have the responsibility of educating 
the great majority of deaf children. 

In the United States out of a total 
of 17,836 deaf children enrolled in 
public residential schools, public day 
schools, and denominational and _ pri- 
vate schools, 12,399 or 69 per cent are 
being educated in public residential 
schools. In Canada out of 1,284 deaf 
children enrolled in public residential 
schools, public day schools, and de- 
nominational residential schools, 1221 
or 95 per cent are being educated in 
public residential schools. This 
number includes the children in 
the Roman Catholic residential schools 
in Montreal. It would seem, therefore, 
that the public residential schools have 
the chief responsibility for the educa- 
tion of deaf children. 


TRAINING OBJECTIVE 


In a brief presented to the Royal 
Commission on Education by Dr. H. 
E. Amoss, Director of Professional 
Training, Ontario Department of Edu- 
| cation, Dr. Amoss states, “There is gen- 
| eral agreement among educationalists, 
including teachers of the deaf, that 
formal education has for its purpose 
the training of the individual to live 
effectively in the community.” 

Are the public residential schools 





Catherine Ford 


for the deaf succeeding in realizing this 
purpose? In attempting to answer 
this question, I shall speak chiefly of 
the school I represent—The Ontario 
School for the Deaf, at Belleville. 
Judging from the many schools I have 
visited, from discussions which take 
place at conventions and from the con- 
tents of the little papers sent out by 
most of the residential schools, I be- 
lieve the Ontario School is represena- 
tive of the best of the residential 
schools on the continent. 

May I say, at the outset, that I do 
not think the public residential school 
the ideal way of looking after the edu- 
cation of deaf children. It is not a 
normal way of living. Dr. Amoss 
states in the course of his brief;—“It is 
highly probable that within the next 
quarter century special educational 
facilities for the deaf will constitute 
but a temporary phase of their train- 
ing, succeeding which the majority 
will complete their education in the 
public and secondary schools and even 
in the universities of the province.” 
This is a very desirable scheme of 
education, but at the present time, 
and probably for many years to come, 
the public residential school does and 
will afford the only means of educa- 
tion for deaf children outside the large 
centers. 

What training do deaf children need 
to enable them to live effectively in 
their several communities? (1) They 


® CATHERINE Forp is Director of Professional Training, Ontario School for the Deaf, 


Belleville. 


This article was condensed from a paper presented before the Section on Problems 
of the Deaf at the Twenty-Third Annual Meeting of the International Council for Ex- 
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must be trained in good habits of liv- 
ing and they must be healthy; (2) 
They must be trained to get along with 
hearing people; to be able to com- 
municate with them; to be happy; to 
feel necessary to their community and 
to make good use of their leisure time; 
(3) They must be trained to earn. a 
living so that they may be economical- 
ly independent, and this training must 


be such that they will realize that 
honesty, dependability and industry 


are of first importance. 

In my opinion we are making a 
pretty good job of this training, but we 
must do better. 


EARLY EDUCATION 


To derive the greatest benefit from 
what the school has to offer, deaf chil- 
dren must enter school early. Their 
raining should begin not later than 
five years of age, and earlier than that 
if possible. The Ontario School ac- 
cepts children at five, and this year 
accepted several at four years, eight 
months. The Department of Educa- 
tion is willing to admit children at 
four, but lack of trained teachers and 
school room accommodation prevents 
this being done at the present time. 

There has been a great deal written 
in journals dealing with the education 
of the deaf, both for and against ac- 
children in the 


cepting very young 
residential schools. The chief objec- 
tion is that there is not suitable ac- 


commodation. Of course there isn’t, 
but it is up to us to insist that it be 
furnished. It is never easy to start a 

It means extra work and 


nothing is born without 


new regime. 
worry, but 
travail. 

One of the difficulties encountered 
in accepting very young children is the 
amount of attention required from the 
house mothers in looking after their 


physical needs. There is also the dif- 


N 
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ficulty of finding suitable people as 


house mothers. In the matter of house 


mothers, we might suggest a course of 
training for these people. There must 
be any number of fine young women 
who would be willing to take training 
to fit them to look after the physical 
needs of small children. 


IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNICATION 


Deaf children must be able to com- 
municate with hearing people if they 
are to get along with the people in 


their communities. Establishing a line 


of communication or in other words ac- 
quiring language takes up the greater 
part of the school years. An editorial 
in the April issue of the Teacher of 
the Deaf expresses this clearly: 


It is not widely realized that the task 
of the totally deaf child borders on the 
superhuman. The handicap of deafness is 
so severe and the process of instruction 
inevitably so slow and difficult that the 
years until the age of sixteen are taken 
up with the rudiments of mental develop- 

- ment—the acquisition of language—with 
the result that the deaf child at sixteen, 
after having attempted to acquire knowl- 
edge and a smattering of occupational 
training is very inadequately equipped 
to compete in the adult world against the 
products of vastly improved schools for 
hearing children. 

The gulf of speech and language which 
exists between the deaf and hearing is a 
great one, and long and exhausting efforts 
on the part of child and teacher are re- 
quired before it can be even insecurely 
bridged. In doing so the greater part 
of the school years is absorbed so that 
education as it is known in the hearing 
secondary schools is barely commenced. 
It might be said with a reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy, that the average totally 
deaf child leaves school with an excel- 
lent training but a very inferior educa- 
tion. It is the training which enables 
him to make such a grand fight in life. 
But it is not enough, for it is insufficient 
to allow him to savour the major pleas- 
ures and rewards of living 


In the classroom the teaching of lan- 
guage begins on the first day of the 


children’s school life. The aim is to 
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THE PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


give the deaf as quickly as possible the 
language that the five year old hear- 
ing child has when he starts to school 
so that with as few years retardation 
as possible, the deaf may follow the 
same general plan of education as the 
hearing Silent 
reading, and speech are all used in 
If there 
is any remnant of hearing, it is used 


child. reading, lip 


the acquisition of language. 
to get natural speech and to 
catch the natural rhythm of language. 
Rhythm work at the piano helps in 
getting more fluent natural speech and 
in freeing the muscular tension that 
so often results from the effort to pro- 
duce speech. We use Miss Connery’s 
voice building exercises. I know of 
nothing better for getting good quality 
of voice, good resonance, breath con- 
trol, and forward production. 


more 


CLASSIFICATION 


With an enrollment of almost three 
hundred the pupils can be classified 
according to their ability. I think this 
is one of the advantages of a large resi- 
dential school. Children who can go 
ahead quickly are given every oppor- 
tunity to do so. Those who require 
more time are given more time and 
not made to feel discouraged or in- 
ferior. 

Pupils who finish Grade VIII may 
take the examinations for entrance to 
high school and have one year of high 
school work. This is followed by a 
year of special vocational work. 

Our difficulty is to get the pupils to 
come to school to take this high school 
and special vocational work. Some of 
our best pupils drop out before Grade 
VIII. The opportunity for higher edu- 
cation is open to them, but they do not 
avail themselves of the privilege. The 
reason for this might well be investi- 
gated. 

Pupils who are not able to make nor- 
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mal progress take a simplified course 
which them through 
school to graduation with a year of 
special vocational work. To this type 
of pupil the residential school renders 
very valuable service. It takes pa- 
tience and skill to suit the work to 
their limitations and to give them 
a feeling of pride in their accomplish- 


carries senior 


ments. 

Two other groups of children bene- 
fit greatly from a residential school: 
(1) children from homes where there 
is extreme poverty, shiftlessness and 
ignorance; (2) children from homes 
where there is discord in the family 
—in some cases where parents are 
separated, in others where the con- 
duct of parents is detrimental to the 
moral welfare of the children. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


In the April 1947 issue of the Teach- 
er of the Deaf is an article by P. Gas- 
kill, B.A., entitled “Vocational Guid- 
ance for the Deaf.” It shows what 
has been learned from war time tech- 
niques: 


During my war service I became con- 
vinced of the value of psychological 
methods used in assessing the suitability 
of recruits for the various trades and 
different kinds of work in the army. 
These psychological techniques have been 
applied already with effectiveness in the 
advice on careers given to hearing chil- 
dren on leaving school in Birmingham. 
It was proved beyond any measure of 
doubt that children receiving guidance 
based on psychological methods were 
placed in work for which they were better 
suited and with which they were better 
satisfied than those whose advice was 
given along normal lines. 

The question teachers of the deaf must 
answer is, “Can these methods be ap- 
propriately used in the satisfactory place- 
deaf children in civilian life?” 
Having interviewed six thousand army 
recruits and supervised the application 
of intelligence ‘and aptitude with 
their subsequent interpretation, I state 
with confidence that these methods may 
be successfully and profitably applied to 


ment of 


tests 
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the deaf and in my opinion this is a far 


more important question than that of 
trade iraining. 
Our Vocational Guidance teacher 


prepared a statement of his findings 
concerning jobs and of the work he is 
doing to prepare the pupils for jobs: 


Fact 1—In a recent survey by the U. S. 
Bureau of Employment Security of 40 
major industries it was found that two- 
thirds of the jobs studied could be ef- 
ficiently performed without any voca- 
tional or on-the-job training. Nine per 
cent required no previous training to 
reach maximum productivity; 60 per 
cent required less than a week; 11 per 
cent less than a month. 

Fact 2—In a recent survey of seventy- 
six of the larger corporations of the 
United States it was found that the aver- 
age turn-over of employees was 5.8 per 
cent or approximately 4,000 people. The 
reasons for discharge were: 

Lack of specific skills—10.1 per cent 

Deficiency in character traits—89.9 

per cent 

These deficiencies included such traits 
as carelessness, non-cooperation, laziness, 
unnecessary absence, dishonesty, lack of 
loyalty. 

Fact 3—The late Henry Ford is quoted 
as saying, “Give me a youth with good 
work habits, and I will make him a mas- 
ter mechanic in a very short time.” 


It would appear that the most neces- 
sary part of the vocational training 
program in the establish- 
ment of good work habits for all jobs 
training for a 


school is 


rather than specific 
specific job. 

The task of following up Ontario 
School for the Deaf pupils in industry 
is looked after by Mr. E. B. Lally, 
Managing Director of the National So- 
ciety for the Deaf and the Hard-of- 
Last year, however, the vo- 
cational guidance teacher sent out 
questionnaires to 106 pupils who had 
left school between and including 1940- 
1945. He received 64 replies—34 from 
females and 30 from males. The wages 
earned by females varied from $9.00 


Hearing. 
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“wrapper, 


a week to $30.00 with an average of 
$19.92. Wages earned by males varied 
from $18.00 to $59.00 per week with 
an average of $29.50. Twelve males 
and nineteen females had been assist- 
ed in procuring jobs by the National 
Society for the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing. 

The wide variety of jobs listed in 
his questionnaire bears out the con- 
tention of Mr. P. Gaskill in this article 
that the handicap of deafness is a bar 
to employment only in a very limited 
sphere: 

Males: glove cutter, ironer, rubber 
worker, cloth finisher, lumber piler, 
spinner, spare parts -clerk, moulder, 
auto assembly worker, welder, truck 
driver, electrician, profilm cutter, art 
screen worker, toolmaker, brush mak- 
er, linotype operator, farmer, candy 
maker. 
laundress, spinner, paper 
cardboard box maker, 


Females: 
cup maker, 
power machine operator, hat trimmer, 
glove maker, jewelry factory worker, 
house maid, bookkeeper, 
typist, presser, machine 
operator, 


wife, 
duplicate 


house 
tender, 
filing clerk. 

In spite of all the training and ad- 
vantages the Ontario Residential 
School for the Deaf has to offer, there 
are a number of children in the prov- 
ince who have not received adequate 
training. They are: (1) pupils who 
enter school too late and cannot stay 
long enough to acquire all that the 
school has to offer; (2) behavior prob- 
lems who cannot settle down to school 
routine and so do not complete their 
training; (3) a few who do not have 
the mental ability to absorb training; 
(4) children who lose time because 
parents cannot reconcile themselves 
to having them away from home; (5) 
good pupils, who in their senior years 

(Continued on page 253) 
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4 Teaching Acoustically Handicapped 


Children to Read 





EACHING hard of 

hearing child to read is a particular 
challenge to his teachers. According 
to one authority in the field of read- 
ing, the deaf start their reading careers 
with four handicaps which are usually 
not present in the normal hearing 
child. The deaf child is handicapped 
by a lack of auditory memory, an in- 
adequate speaking vocabulary, a small 
meaning vocabulary, and occasionally 
defective speech. 


the deaf or 


However, the teacher of the deaf 
realizes that her pupils live in a 
literate world, and that the deaf must 
be taught to read effectively and 
must be motivated to maintain a strong 
interest in reading. (3) Two basic 
objectives in a reading program for 
the deaf are the power to understand 
written ideas and the ability to reach 
understandings quickly. 


ASPECTS OF READING 


The general program of reading in- 
struction for the deaf does not differ 
in kind from that of the hearing child. 
There are several aspects of the read- 
ing program. First and probably most 
important is the pre-school and kinder- 
garten readiness period. Second is the 
initial period of reading instruction. 
Third is the time of rapid progress 
and the general period of broad read- 
ing in a continually widening area of 
subject matter throughout the later 
grades. 


During these three periods, which 





William Sheldon 


are continuing and not separate en- 
tities, the teacher of the deaf must 
provide practice in interpretive and 
appreciative reading. She must train 
the child in problem solving. The 
child must be taught to read selective- 
ly and to approach reading on various 
levels ranging from skimming for spe- 
cific ideas to intensive reading for re- 
call. 

This program as developed by Mc- 
Laughlin (3) begins in the pre-school 
period. A start is made in these early, 
formative years because association of 
the visible word with meaning is easier 
in the first five years of a deaf child’s 
life than in any other period. 


McLaughlin (3) emphasizes the 
point that training in phonetics is a 
“must,” in order to give the child a 
systematic attack on words. Regard- 
less of which method the teacher may 
use to teach reading she might well 
introduce phonics to the child as an 
additional method of attacking diffi- 
cult words. 


SUGGESTED PRINCIPLES 


An experimental study of the be- 
ginning reading of the deaf made by 
Thompson (4) in 1927 explains five 
methods of teaching the deaf. These 
are the manual, manual alphabet, oral, 
auricular, and combined method. In 
her study Thompson describes a 
wealth of materials which can be con- 
structed to aid the deaf in beginning 
reading. 


@ WILLIAM SHELDON, Pu.D., is assistant in the Psychological Services Center, Syra- 
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In spite of the two main difficulties 
inherent in teaching the deaf—explain- 
ing word meanings and making the 
transition from simple to complex word 
relationships — Thompson (4) found 
that by teaching reading for one hour 
a day for a year’s school period, deaf 
mutes, with an average beginning 
chronological age of six years ten 
months achieved five-sixths the read- 
ing ability of a comparable age group 
of normal children during that year. 
This study illustrated the fact that the 
deaf can learn to read adequately, if 
the method of teaching is intelligent. 

Blair (1) in a recent article stated 
that a teacher of the deaf must under- 
stand the method of teaching normal 
children in order to be able to under- 
stand reading readiness requirements 
of the deaf. Blair stresses the fact 
that the teaching of reading to the 
deaf should follow the same pattern 
as that used in teaching normal chil- 
dren to read. However, the teacher 
must expect a delay in the readiness 
of deaf children to read because of the 
loss of auditory acuity. This delay in 
the time of readiness should stimulate 
rather than retard a broad program in 
readiness for the deaf. 

While it is desirable for the teacher 
of normal children to obtain a com- 
plete health and intellectual inventory 
of her children, it is for the teacher 
of the deaf a necessity. The teacher 
should be able to appraise each of her 
children so well that she knows their 
exact status in health and intellect. It 
goes without saying that an adequate 
measure of the emotional status of the 
deaf child is as important as a knowl- 
edge of the other facets of the child’s 
self. The teacher of the deaf should 
view her children as broadly and com- 
pletely as possible so that she under- 
stands fully the possibilities each of 
her children has for learning. 
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Each teacher of reading readiness 
for the deaf should become a skilled 
handler of all sorts of visual aids. to 
supplement the inability of the deaf 
to hear stories. Each visual aid should 
be accompanied by a situation in which 
language usage is emphasized and vo- 
cabulary development is encouraged. 
Above all, deaf children should be 
given every opportunity to associate 
freely with normal children. We 
have isolated the deaf too long. It is 
time we realized that they are the 
same as any other child except for a 
hearing defect to which they can be 
adjusted if treated as normal children. 

It is important that these children 
be trained as early as possible in lip 
reading. Not only will this facilitate 
their following directions and building 
up vocabulary, but it will aid them in 
adjusting to the normal environment. 

Oral language can be encouraged 
and developed by giving the deaf child 
something to talk about. If we wall 
the deaf off from their neighborhood, 
we restrict the discussion material 
they would ordinarily have accum- 
ulated. Every excursion we _ take 
them on—the library, the stores, the 
train station—will help in the develop- 
ment of meanings in their language. 

During the readiness program we 
should encourage the children in the 
dramatization of the stories they learn, 
the visits they make, and all the other 
experiences they enjoy during their 
day. 

Blair (1) suggests that we make up 
series of pictures which can be ar- 
ranged sequentially to form a story. 
This is one means by which we can 
teach the orderly arrangement of ideas. 
We can also develop the ability to dis- 
criminate between the order of vari- 
ous events. It is at this time in readi- 
ness that we can teach the children 
to handle scissors, paste, crayons and 
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TEACHING 


books, through an activity program. 

As soon as possible it is wise to 
teach the children likenesses and dif- 
ferences. This can be taught through 
concrete examples — presenting two 
apples, then one apple and one orange, 
or presenting two boys and then a boy 
and a girl. Then lead gradually tc 
semi-concrete objects, and two pictures 
of like and unlike objects. Lip read- 
ing will help to direct the child in this 
activity. 

Abstract thinking can be developed, 
even at this early stage, by giving the 
child experiences, in which he 
is presented with problems 


rich 
and is 
taught to resolve them. 

Winters (5) 
gestions that will be of use in de- 


has made many sug- 
veloping a readiness program for the 
pre-school deaf child. One of her em- 
phases is that we motivate interest in 
reading by developing a continuous 
succession of learning situations in a 
game-like atmosphere. Without drudg- 
ery, drill or monotony, the child can 


become intensely interested in the 
beginning aspects of the learning 
situation and enter the actual read- 


ing program with interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

In addition to the first hand experi- 
ences, such as trips throughout the 
immediate neighborhood, Winters 
recommends that a wide assortment of 
toys be included in the school or pre- 
school situation. Story telling and 
dramatizing, plus a constant flow of 
meaningful, natural language, will con- 
tribute to the creation of the rich ex- 
perimental background so necessary 
for developing successful readers. 

Winters also emphasizes the need 
for developing the lip-reading skill so 
that it will in part take the place of 
the inadequate auditory acuity of the 
child. In order for our deaf children 
to develop normally, we must aid them 
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in abolishing the .confusion in which 
they live. 

During our reading readiness period 
we can help the child more progres- 
sively, from concrete to semi-concrete 
objects, to pictures with descriptive 
words, and finally to the words them- 
selves. 

It is suggested that labels be placed 
on the familiar objects the child uses 
daily. The chair, table, bib, toys, all 
properly labelled, will give the child 
a beginning word recognition vocabu- 
lary. 

It is also suggested that the teachers 
and parents establish very early the 
left to right motion needed in reading, 
the return sweep to the new line and 
the top to bottom of page sequence. 
These movements are not learned ac- 
cidentally, they should be taught and 
continually re-taught until they be- 
come a natural part of the child’s at- 
tack in reading. 

Crandall (2) has set up a program 
to make the printed and written lan- 
guage live for the deaf child. Several 
of Miss Crandall’s suggestions are per- 
tinent to all teachers of beginning 
reading for the deaf. 

Basic to her approach is the point 
that if a deaf child is going to compre- 
hend language and enjoy it he must be 
able to express himself in terms simi- 
lar to those of normal children. 

In presenting a new story in a 
primer the teacher can suggest the 
new language through pictures. She 
can also direct attention to the fact 
that quotation marks indicate con- 
versation. 

The teacher can next develop the 
use of the past tense by presenting a 
statement verbally such as, “Dick has 
a red airplane.” Then she can present 
the children with cards on which 
phrases of sentences are written. By 
assembling these correctly, the chil- 
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dren tell the rest of a story such as: 
He threw it up in the air. It came 
down. Father was coming home. The 
airplane hit his hat. 


Then the children are asked a ques- 
tion, “What did Jane say?” The chil- 
dren consult their books to find out. 
This is not only valuable practice in 
lip reading and sentence making, but 
is highly enjoyable fun. 


In later grades a broader reading 
program is gradually developed. A 
new story will bring about the de- 
velopment of new vocabulary. The 
teacher will strive to give each child 
a concept of each new word or expres- 
sion through pictures, dramatization, 
and discussion. After discussing the 
pictures in the reader, the children 
read several pages of the new story 
guided by questions. 


After the reading, impromptu dram- 
atization helps explain the story, en- 
courages careful future reading and 
establishes a sense of enjoyment in 
the reading situation. 


The key to much of the early teach- 
ing of reading to the deaf may well lie 
in careful presentation of vocabulary, 
using well-illustrated basal readers 
with interesting stories which are 
within the understanding of the chil- 
dren reading them. 


To develop independence in the 
reading situation, we can encourage 
the use of reading work books accom- 
panying our readers with self-correct- 
ing keys. In using these the teacher 
must guide and check each child care- 
fully to make sure that careless work 
or poor habits do not develop. 


Each child can be encouraged to de- 
velop a picture scrap book of his own. 
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He can gather pictures of familiar ob- 
jects in stories and in his immediate 
environment and paste them in a 
scrap book with the word or words de- 
scribing the picture written next to it. 


This is also the time to teach the 
grouping of objects into classifications. 
By gathering pictures of vegetables, 
fruits, furniture, etc., and placing them 
in separate categories we can begin to 
develop an ability to classify materials 
and objects properly. (5) 


The program of gradual reading de- 
velopment, carefully nurtured at each 
critical point along the way will pro- 
duce capable, well-adjusted readers in 
deaf children. To a large degree it 
will reduce the effect of their disability 
in a world which is literate and de- 
mands of its citizens an ability to work 
adequately in the area of written sym- 


bols. 
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Highlights of the Des Moines Convention 


Ray Graham, Assistant 
Superintendent and Dir- 
ector of Education of Ex- 
Children, De- 
partment of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, I- 


ceptional 


linois, was elected presi- 





dent of the International 
Council to succeed Harley Z. Wooden 
by the delegate assembly at the twen- 
ty-sixth anniversary meeting in Des 
Moines last month. Mr. Graham has 
served the Council during the past 
year as Regional Representative from 
Central II, and as program chairman 
for the Des Moines Convention. Other 
new officers include: 


Vice President—Arthur Hill, Director, 
Department of Pupil Adjustment, 
Des Moines Public Schools. 


Recording Secretary—Paul Voelker, 
Assistant Supervisor of Special Ed- 
ucation, Detroit Public Schools. 


Regional Representatives 
Central II — Harry Stevens, Psy- 
chologist and Supervisor of Men- 
tally Handicapped, Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


Western—Frank Doyle, Director of 
Special Education, California De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


Eastern II—Dr. William Cruickshank, 
Director of Special Education, Syra- 
cuse University. 


Delegates at Large 
United States—Jayne Shover, Direc- 
tor, Cerebral Palsy Division and 
Special Education Consultant, Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Outlying Areas—Dr. Cornelius Van 
Antwerp, Director of Special Edu- 
cattion, Union, South Africa. 


The attendance at the Des Moines 
Convention exceeded the Ottawa 
meeting. There were 1,271 registra- 
tions, of which 567 were from outside 
of the state of Iowa. Thirty-four states, 
three Provinces of Canada, China and 
Brazil were represented among the 
registrations. The delegate assembly, 
consisting of 180 delegates with a vot- 
ing strength of 210, held three sessions. 
Sixty-one chapters representing twen- 
ty-two states and two Provinces of 
Canada had delegates present. The 
assembly adopted the following sche- 
dule of fees to go into effect October 
1, 1948: 


Regular Chapter members . .$3.00 
Student Members .......... 2.00 
Professional members (volun- 
OFC) cc hue pimewede sears 5.00 
Library subscriptions ...... 3.50 


Seventy-five cents of each of these 
memberships are to be retained by the 
local chapter. 


The Des Moines Public schools, the 
local chapter and the entire commun- 
ity gave support to the convention. 
A beautiful brochure, which described 
the special education program of Des 
Moines, was presented to all who at- 
tended the annual banquet. Special 
appreciation for the efficient manage- 
ment of the convention goes to Arthur 
Hill and his committee on local ar- 
rangements. 


San Francisco was chosen as the 
place for the 1949 convention. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





SOME QUESTIONS ON THE 
SCHMIDT STUDY 


As one reads the Schmidt study and 
some of the articles based upon it, 
many questions arise. The answers to 
many of the questions are not in the 
original monograph and can only be 
answered by repetition of the inves- 
tigation by independent investigators.’ 
A few of the more obvious questions 
which occurred to the writer are pre- 
sented here. 

In the light of results of investiga- 
tions that were launched following the 
famous Iowa studies, one might won- 
der whether an investigation as large 
as this is warranted since it has long 
been recognized that certain changes 
in mental test scores do occur follow- 
ing environmental stimulation. Itard, 
more than a century ago, recognized 
the significance of environmental for- 
ces on the mentally retarded. While 
no other studies have shown such 
phenomenal changes in test scores as 
are described in this study, there is no 
question that changes do occur in in- 
dividual cases from environmental 
stimulation. 

The diagnosis and classification of 
feeblemindedness was _ apparently 
made on the basis of mental test scores 
and on the basis of the Terman classi- 
fication of test scores administered by 





Schmidt, Bernadine G. “Changes in Per- 
sonal, Social, and Intellectual Behavior of 
Children Originally Classified as Feebie- 
minded.” Psychological Monographs, John 
F. Dashiel, Editor. Vol. 60, No. 5, 1946, 
Washington, D. C. 


examiners in the school system. The 
diagnosis of feeblemindedness by the 
single mental test score is not ac- 
ceptable. It is neither acceptable for 
scientific research purposes nor for 
clinical purposes. The inadequacy of 
this method of classification has been 
thoroughly discussed by Wechsler. 

Miss Schmidt reports that she used 
the Stanford Achievement Test, Form 
V, 1935 (presumably the primary ex- 
amination, though this was not stated). 
She states that the group had a mean 
reading grade score of 1.4; a mean 
arithmetic score of 1.3; and a compos- 
ite score of 1.4. 

It is not clear how grade norms of 
1.4 could be obtained from the norms 
of this test, since the lowest grade 
score on the profile chart is 2.5. Norms 
below this point would have to be 
calculated in some other way, and if 
this was done it was not indicated. In 
order to get weighted scores of ten 
(the lowest weighted score which 
would gives scores nearer 1.4), it would 
require that the child succeed with 
only two or three items out of 52. 
This test was revised in 1940 and pro- 
vided with norms as low as 1.5 and 
equated scores down to 1.0, and may 
have been used, but this is not stated. 

The Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory was used, among others, as one 
instrument for measuring varying de- 





* Wechsler, David. The Measurement of Ad- 
ult Intelligence. Third edition. Williams and 
Wilkins Conpany. Baltimore, 1944. p. 258, 
See chapter IV. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The results of the Schmidt study as reported in the December issue 
of the Journal and as published elsewhere have provoked widespread criticism. The 
findings of the study and the assertions based upon it are consistent with common 
practice. The Journal will publish objective analysis of the investigation submitted 


by readers. 
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Miss 
Schmidt indicates various weaknesses 
in the Bernreuter test. This reviewer 
finds it difficult to see how this test 


grees of personality deviations. 


was given to a group of seriously men- 
tally defective children whose reading 
ability was less than second grade. 
The vocabulary load of the Bernreuter 
is obviously of greater difficulty. The 
Bernreuter scale was developed for 
older adolescents and aduits. 
If some other method of administering 
the test 


cated. 


young 
was used, this was not indi- 


Miss Schmidt reports that her group 
had a median Stanford-Binet I. Q. of 
53.1, with a from 27 to 69. 
Munson reports that the median I.Q. 
of all children referred to special clas- 


range 


ses in the Chicago schools was ap- 
proximately 70, and makes a direct 
reference to Miss Schmidt’s data with 
the comment that the latter’s data are 
“entirely incorrect since we do not 
place in our ungraded division chil- 
dren with I.Q.’s in the 20’s. Further- 
more, no ungraded division in the city 
would have its median I.Q. in the 
50’s.” 

A question might be raised regard- 
ing the subjects of this study. The re- 
searcher herself points to the fact that 
the study utilized subject that tends 
to weaken the structure of the inves- 
tigation. The ratio of girls to boys is 
approximately 2 to 1, which is the re- 
verse of the usual sex distribution in 
special classes. 

It is not clear to this writer to what 
extent the educational program ac- 
tually differed from the programs of 
special education in special classes 
throughout the country. The goals 





Munson, Grace. “Analysis of Statistics on 
Individual Psychological Case Studies.” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency. Vol. 
LI, No. 4, April, 1947. pp. 611-618. 
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do not differ markedly, and so far as 
Schmidt describes the curriculum and 
instructional methods they seem to be 
essentially the same as those common 
to most special classes. It is difficult to 
explain the marked changes on the 
basis of the curriculum alone. 
FREY D. STEVENS, 
Teachers College). 


(Gop- 


Milwaukee State 


HIGHLIGHTS OF CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION OF HOSPITALIZED 
CHILDREN 
The theme of the meeting of the 205 
teachers in hospital schools, hospital 
and schoo] administrators, physicians, 
therapists and workers—who 
came from 30 states to attend this first 
conference of its kind ever held—was 
the desirability of creating in all in- 


social 


stitutions caring for orthopedically 
handicapped children a_ professional 
“team” that would pool its special 


knowledges for the benefit of patients. 
The conference was held in Atlantic 
City February 26-27 under the spon- 
sorship of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

Over and over speakers emphasized 
the isolation of the school teacher in 
the hospital, the need for her to get 
together with medical workers, to 
“belong” to the team. The results of 
including the teacher would be to en- 
large her view of the patient from the 
physical side and to present to other 
members of the team a view of the 
patient’s mental, social and recreation- 
al needs. 

It was agreed that the broad view 
of education as “not just book-learn- 
ing” badly needs to be instilled in 
medical workers, whose cooperation 
and participation are essential if an 
all-day, satisfying educational program 
is to be set up for school-age young- 
sters in hospitals. Schedules must be 
adjusted to do away with long hours 
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of idleness, when the child lies in bed 
waiting for a treatment or a special 
“treat” such as a movie or a party, 
it was said. Emotional kinks, some- 
times as handicapping as_ physical 
limitations, can be developed during 
such hours. 

Everything that is done for a pa- 
tient in the hospital should be made a 
part of his growth and development, 


according to educational leaders. 
Group activities in which children 
learn from other children, develop 


their personalities as well as_ their 
minds; this is especially important in 
the case of handicapped children. Such 
activities are possible, even for bed- 
ridden children, when carefully 
planned. Group work in science, art, 
dramatics and literature was described 
by representatives of institutions 
which already have inaugurated ad- 
justment of schedules to allow a full- 
day program. 

To bring this kind of education with 
its wider horizons to the many in- 
stitutions where it does not exist today 
several steps were suggested: 

1. Regular staff meetings of all 
those professional workers in the hos- 
pital who come in contact with the 
patients, including the teacher, for 
better understanding of all phases of 
the child-patients’ needs and care. 

2. The establishment of parent 
groups to work with the hospital 
“team” so that the child’s own family 
understands his needs. 

3. Considering whether it is more 
important to keep each patient up to 
school grade level so he won't feel 
emotionally unable to return to his 
regular class in his home school, or 
whether it would be better to adapt 
his school work to give him a sense 
of personal adequacy regardless of 
grade placement. (a) Parents must 
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importance of 
group activities and psychological ad- 
justments as part of education, rather 
than judge the child’s progress only 


be convinced of the 


by academic achievement. (b) The 
benefits of using one text book for 
each grade instead of using different 
text books from each child’s home 
school, as is the current practice, must 
be carefully considered. (c) The 
handicapped child whose achievement 
in life usually depends more on mental 
than physical skills, needs more than 
“text book learning.” This, it was felt, 
can be better supplied by an all-day 
program of planned instruction than 
by an hour or so daily of tutorial edu- 
cation. 

4. A widespread public relations 
program which would insure public 
understanding of the educational goal 
of a mature, adjusted individual and 
which would consequently assure bet- 
ter financing for the programs. 

5. Stress on dynamic recreation in 
hospitals, as opposed to limiting recrea- 
tion to passive entertainment, which 
is prevalent today. 

6. Special training for teachers in 
hospital schools, based on_ short 
orientation courses. 

Leaders of roundtable discussions at 
the conference declared they were dis- 
turbed by lack of awareness of the 
vital needs of children, that the educa- 
tional crisis was primarily one of 
personnel and leadership rather than 
of finances, and that continuing effort 
will be needed to get results in the 
form of improved educational oppor- 
tunities for orthopedic patients. 

It was recommended that national 
conferences of this sort be continued, 
and that small regional, state and 
county seminars be instituted in all 
parts of the United States to evaluate 
present local programs and inaugurate 
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Representa- 


specific 
tives of the whole hospital team— 
doctor, hospital superintendent, nurse, 
therapists, social worker, as well as 
and school administrator — 
should participate in this total plan- 
ning. 


improvements. 


teacher 


BIRCH APPOINTED DIRECTOR IN 
PITTSBURGH 

Mr. John Birch has been appointed 
Director of Special Education in the 
city schools of Pittsburgh, succeeding 
Dr. C. A. Whitmer, who went to the 
University of Pittsburgh as Director 
of Psychological Services. Mr. Birch 
received his training at California 
State Teachers College and Pennsy]l- 
vania State College. Since 1941 he 
has been Supervisor of Special Edu- 
cation in Somerset County, with two 
and one-half years of military leave 
during that time when he served as 
an aviation psychologist in this coun- 
try and as a clinical psychologist in 
the Pacific Theatre. He is immediate 
past president of the Pennsylvania 
Conference on Exceptional Children, 
a chapter of the International Coun- 
cil. 


FIRST INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
ON REHABILITATION 

The First Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Rehabilitation will be held 
in Mexico City, July 18 to July 24, 
1948. Further information regarding 
program plans, etc., may be obtained 
from Miss Bell Greve, 2239 East 55th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW YORK EXAMINATIONS FOR 
TEACHERS OF DEAF 
An examination for license to 
teach the deaf and hard of hearing in 
the schools of New York City has 
been postponed from the spring of 


1948 


1948 to the fall of 1948. Applications 
will be received until November 22, 
1948, and the written test will be held 
during the week of December 27, 
1948. 


The salary ranges from $2500 (or 
$2700) to $5125 (or $5325) in sixteen 
salary steps, subject to recommen- 
dation for “promotion” after the 6th, 
9th, 12th and 15th steps. (Persons 
who offer thirty semester hours of 
approved courses beyond the _bac- 
calaureate degree are entitled to the 
differential in salary of $200 at each 
step of the schedule.) 


A complete copy of the require- 
ments and an application blank will 
be sent on request. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Mr. Samuel Streicher, 
Chairman, Committee on Licenses to 
Teach Physically Handicapped Child- 


ren. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE 


A newsletter of the Pennsylvania 
Conference for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children is prepared each 
month by the Theta Sub-chapter, Dela- 
ware County. This newsletter keeps 
each chapter informed of the activities 
which are being carried on throughout 
the State, and the chapters are kept 
in close contact with each other. 


The Extension School of the Phila- 
delphia Psychoanalytic Institute is of- 
fering a series of lectures throughout 
the year to professional people seri- 
ously interested in the problems of 
personality and interpersonal rela- 
tionships. This Extension School is 
being attended by many persons in the 
field of special education in central 
Pennsylvania. Each lecture is pre- 
sented by a qualified and distinguished 
physician. (DorotHy M. Warner, Re- 
porter.) 
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NEW YORK STUDIES CEREBRAL PALSY 

Stating that New York State has 
not only a moral obligation but a legal 
responsibility under the State con- 
stitution for children handicapped by 
cerebral palsy, the Joint Legislative 
Committee To Study the Problem of 
Cerebral Palsy presented a report to 
the state legislature outlining a long- 
range program to provide medical care, 
rehabilitation and special education 
for its victims. 

The report, culminating two years’ 
work by the committee, which has 
been headed by Assemblyman Abra- 
ham Schulman, Rochester, called for 
the establishment of seven centers for 
diagnosis and evaluation; three of 
which are to be located in New York 
City, with the remainder in Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse and the Capitol 
District; revision of the state aid 
formulae to local school districts as it 
pertains to special education for the 
physically handicapped; the construc- 
tion of a state hospital home for those 
who are able to be educated but too 
severely handicapped to live at home; 
an increase in the number of such 
cases to be cared for at the State Re- 
construction Home at West Haver- 
straw; the development of an enlarged 
training center and a practice school 
for teachers of handicapped children 
at Buffalo State Teachers College; in- 
creased training of medical and other 
personnel needed for the full care of 
such children; the elimination of the 
mean’s test for at least specialized 
diagnosis and preliminary treatment; 
and the immediate development of a 
plan to discover the names of all chil- 
dren in the state suffering from ortho- 
pedic handicaps. 

In presenting the report, Assembly 
man Schulman said, “The number of 
known cases of cerebral palsy among 
children in the state is but 6,000; 
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authorities, however, estimate that 
there is a minimum of 10,000 who re- 
quire special attention. Because of 
the complex nature of the condition 
and the long-term attention many 
need, cerebral palsied children have 
been, until recently, the most neglect- 
ed group of handicapped children in 
the state. The recommendations of 
the Committee, if adopted, we believe, 
will give the state a long-range pro- 
gram providing the best possible care 
and assistance to such children and 
their families.” 


SIGHT CONSERVATION SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Delta Gamma Fraternity has a 
$1,000 annual fund, from which small- 
er scholarship awards are available 
for preparation of those intending to 
become (1) orthoptic technicians, (2) 
teachers of partially seeing children, 
or (3) specialists for blind preschool 
children. Anyone wishing to special- 
ize in one of these fields may be 
eligible for assistance, the amount in 
each case to be determined by the 
particular. need and costs involved. 
If you want to enroll for training in 
one of these fields, apply for a scholar- 
ship to Mrs. Richard P. Miller, 39 
West Jefferson Road, Pittsford, .New 
York. 


VISION TESTING PROJECT 


Work began late in February to 
evaluate methods and_ instruments 
used to test the vision of school chil- 
dren who may need eye care, in a 
study sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
of the Federal Security Agency, and 
the Missouri Division of Public Health. 


Six different types of tests will be 
used in checking the eyes of 1,200 
children in twenty elementary schools 
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in St. Louis. Teachers, nurses, and 
a technician will run the children 
through the various tests. After school 
personnel have completed their tests, 
all children will receive an eye ex- 
amination by oculists at Washington 
University Eye Clinics. Because of 
the many tests and examinations to 
be given, it is expected that the re- 
search will take approximately a year. 

Cooperating in this study, in addi- 
tion to the Washington University 
School of Medicine, is the St. Louis 
City Board of Education. 


CONFERENCE ON IMPAIRED HEARING 

The Third Annual Conference on 
problems of impaired hearing will be 
held at Syracuse University on July 
24, 1948. The speakers and the sub- 
jects will be: 

Miriam Pauls, Co-Director, Hearing 
and Speech Clinic, U. S. Naval Hos- 


pital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Modern Trends in the Education and 
Care of Individuals with Impaired 


Hearing. 

Clarence V. Hudgins, Research Di- 
rector, Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. Re- 
search Developments in Psychology 
and Education of Individuals with Im- 
paired Hearing. 

Estelle E. Samuelson, Executive 
Secretary, New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, Instructor, Depart- 
ment for the Education of the Excep- 
tional, Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University. Meeting the Needs of the 
Child with Impaired Hearing. 

Louis M. DiCarlo, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education and Audiology, 
Education Director, Conservation of 
Hearing Center, Syracuse University. 
Auditory Training and the Use of 
Hearing Aids, a Demonstration Lec- 
ture. 
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ROCK ISLAND 

The Rock Island County Chapter of 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children is composed of inter- 
ested professors of Augustana College, 
school superintendents, teachers, busi- 
ness men, many parents and interested 
citizens. These people come from Silvis, 
East Moline, Moline and Rock Island, 
Illinois. 

We have three meetings a year. We 
always extend an invitation to the 
Chapter in Davenport, Iowa and they 
in turn invite us to their meetings. 
This gives us four or five meetings a 
year. 

Mr. Ray Graham, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and Di- 
rector, Department of Education of 
Handicapped Children, spoke at our 
February meeting. A colored film of 
the summer clinic, which is held 
each summer at Augustana College in 
Rock Island for handicapped children, 
was shown. 

In April Dr. Wendell Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, will speak to us on 
Stuttering. 

All of our meetings this year have 
been dinner meetings and are held at 
the Plymouth Congregational Church 
in Moline. We usually have forty-five 
for dinner and from one to two hun- 
dred for the lectures, which we throw 
open to the public. 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER 

Under the able guidance of the 
President, Marshall Gates, the Cin- 
cinnati Chapter is having an instruc- 
tive year. The general theme of the 
program, under the direction of Silas 
Rhodes, Program Chairman, is to ac- 
quaint members with local agencies 
and projects interested in exceptional 
children and adults. 

Staff members from the following 


agencies have contributed to the 
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meetings: Psychological Department 
of the University of Cincinnati, the 
Hamilton County Welfare Board, the 
Shriners’ Hospital, the Speech Clinic, 
the Oral School for the Deaf, and 
the Good Will Industry and Rehabil- 
itation Center. Directors of these var- 
ious agencies have given practical 
help and demonstrations for the mem- 
bers. (Guapys L. ScHuttz.Publicity.) 

ATLANTA CHAPTER 

Miss Pearl Bennett, president of 
the Atlanta Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Child- 
ren, is well pleased with the work 
being done by her chapter in Georgia. 

This chapter was organized in the 
fall of 1939 by a group of city teach- 
ers of special classes. The member- 
ship has been steadily growing, and 
numerous professional people and or- 
ganizations are showing their interest 
and desire to help promote the special 
education for handicapped children. 
The chapter is also back of many 
good movements for the betterment 
of the mental and physical health of 
children. 


NORTHERN MISSOURI BRANCH 

The St. Joseph chapter has now 
been reorganized and has changed 
its name to the Northwest Missouri 
Branch. The chapter will include 
nineteen counties, a number of large 
cities, including St. Joseph, the 
Teachers College in Maryville, and 
Tarkio College. Thirty-two persons 
now belong to the chapter. These 
members include teachers of excep- 
tional children, rural teachers, and 
representatives from the juvenile 
court, social agencies. nurses, news- 
paper, and factories. 

The chapter hopes to have seventy- 
five members by the close of the 
current school year. 
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THREE NEW CHAPTERS 


A new state chapter consisting of 
thirty-two members has been organ- 
ized in Providence, Rhode Island. 
Officers have not yet been elected. 

Ashland, Kentucky 
new chapter of twenty-one members. 
Other chapters are in the process 
of being organized in Kentucky. 


now boasts a 


Hunter College chapter of thirty 
members has an active program un- 
derway. The chapter has plans for 
a news bulletin. 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER 


The Baltimore, Maryland Chapter is 
sponsoring a movement this year to 
extend the scope of special education 
through the state. It is hoped that it 
will be made possible for prospective 
teachers at the State Teachers College 
to become trained for work in special 
classes. To this end, courses would be 
made available in theory and method 
for those students who want to make 
the teaching of handicapped children 
their professional aim. (Reported by 
Mrs. Lots T. Murray, corresponding 
secretary.) 


YONKERS CHAPTER 


As time goes on, Chapter 86 of 
Yonkers, New York seems to grow 
more and more efficient in planning 
and executing an educational pro- 
gram. This year it issued its year- 
book for the first time in printed form. 
It has received hearty commendation 
from the national committee. 


While the membership 
only forty-seven, the interest and ef- 
fort expended by each one for the 
benefit of the girls and boys in the 
physically handicapped and mentally 
retarded classes make the chapter a 
vigorous one. Its activities are far- 
reaching, covering attendance at na- 


numbers 
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tional and international conventions,or- 
ganizing social affairs to replenish the 
funds necessary for budgetary needs, 
exhibiting children’s work for the pur- 
pose of sharing ideas, and carrying 
to broaden 


the 


out a program designed 
the understanding of 
exceptional child. 


teacher’s 


Two delegates were sent to the Ot- 
A de- 


first 


tawa convention in May, 1947. 
tailed report presented at the 
meeting in the fall gave an impetus to 
the year’s work. It is planned to have 
the chapter president, Miss Anne De- 
Voe, attend the convention in Des 
Moines in April. These contacts en- 
rich the local program and help to 
envision the scope of service possible 
for the handicapped child. 

Messages brought by two speakers 
were most inspiring and helpful. One 
by Dr. Robert Carey, Director of 
Guidance in the Yonkers Schools, gave 
an insight into the problems of special 
education in South America. It also 
helped to emphasize the many ad- 
vantages offered to the exceptional 
child in Yonkers. 

A second speaker, Miss Louise Veo, 
Psychiatric Worker in the Department 
of Social Welfare, New York City 
Public Schools, dealt with the sub- 
ject, Classroom Relationships as a 
Background for Learning. Those who 
heard the discussion profited greatly 
from the very practical suggestions of- 
fered for the building of wholesome 
personalities. 

The chapter celebrated its seventh 
birthday on March 17. A festive tea 
was held at the Hudson River Coun- 
try Club. The new Superintendent 
and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
C. Willis, were guests of honor, and 
Edgar A. Williams, a concert violinist 
and radio artist, provided a musical 
program for the occasion. 
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It is with satisfaction that the chap- 
ter reports the extent of its activities 
this year. The educational program 
and the participation of the members 
have helped the teachers to grow pro- 
fessionally. The social activities have 
added greatly to the enjoyment of liv- 
ing and working together. The year 
has been happy and profitable. (Eliza- 
beth M. Elliot, news reporter.) 


SAULT INTERNATIONAL 


The plan of alternating meetings 
between the Canadian and American 
Saults was adopted at the time the 
Chapter was organized, and has been 
found very satisfactory. 

Since we knew very little about our 
neighbors across the border, both 
groups welcomed the I. C. E. C. as an 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
each other’s policies and problems. 
We did this at several dinner meet- 
ings, which were followed by a very 
informal meeting at which everyone 
had a chance to explain his type of 
work and answer questions. We also 
had the opportunity at two separate 
meetings of hearing Miss Mary Blair, 
consultant in Special Education Di- 
vision, State Department of Publiz In- 
struction, Lansing, Michigan, and Mr. 
Stahl Butler, Supervisor, Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing, Lansing Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Mr. Foss Elwyn, Superintendent of 
Schools, Sault Sainte Marie, Michi- 
gan, is a member of the State Advisory 
Committee on Special Education, rep- 
resenting the Northern Peninsula. He 
keeps us informed of new trends in 
legislative changes in special educa- 
tion. 

Five of our fifteen members attend- 
ed the convention in Ottawa last May 
—three from Ontario and two from 
igan. (Eva Burpick, Reporter.) 
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MICHIGAN CONFERENCE 

Over four hundred persons attend- 
ed the Sixth Annual Michigan Confer- 
ence on Exceptional Children held 
late in February at Jackson. The con- 
ference is a department of the Michi- 
gan Education Association and has 
now become affiliated with the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren in accordance with the provisions 


of the constitutional amendment 
adopted at the Ottawa convention. 
General session speakers included: 


Dr. Aloysius S. Church, Psychiatrist, 
Detroit Public Schools, The Emotional 
Factors in the Care of the Exceptional 
Child; Dr. John C. Sullivan, Wayne 
University, Detroit, All Children 
Grow; Dr. Ethel Alpenfels, New York 
University, New York City, Building 
Unity Through Understanding. 


New officers for the coming year 
are: President, Miss Laura Wingerts- 
zahn, Supervisor, Department of Spe- 
cial Education, Detroit Public Schools; 
Vice President, Mr. Alfred Thea, Di- 
rector, Constance Brown Society for 
Better Hearing, Kalamazoo; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Beatrice Norton, 
Michigan State Normal College, Yp- 
silanti. 


NORTH TEXAS 

A meeting of the North Texas 
chapter was held in Dallas, Texas last 
month, at the Fifth District Meeting 
of the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion. The following program was pre- 
sented: Sight Conservation, Dr. Os- 
car Marchman, Jr., Ophthalmologist, 
Dallas, Texas; Speech Therapy Cor- 
related to the School Program, Dr. 
Amy Allen, Speech Pathologist, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas; Hearing Conservation, Mr. Ed- 
ward C. Jones, Executive Secretary, 
Dallas Hearing Society, Dallas, Texas. 
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Our constitution was adopted at the 
February meeting at the Ben Milam 
School, Dallas, Texas. There are now 
approximately twenty-five members in 
the chapter, and one of the projects 
for 1948 is a membership campaizn. 


RHODE ISLAND ORGANIZES A CHAPTER 


The Rhode Island chapter has just 
been organized under the leadership 
of Miss Helen MacPherson, Providence 
Public Schools. Eleven state leaders 
form the charter membership. The 
new chapter has sponsored a Seminar 
on Exceptional Children in which rep- 
resentatives from several state agen- 
cies participated. 


WORLDWIDE GROWTH OF INTEREST 
IN CEREBRAL PALSIED NOTED 
Widespread international interest in 
services to the handicapped, and espe- 
cially to the cerebral palsied, has been 
noted by National Society staff. 


Dr. Earl Carlson, member of the 
National Society’s Medical Advisory 
Council, plans to leave for a lecture 
tour of New Zealand, Australia, and 
possibly India. He will take with him 
films on the rehabilitation of cerebral 
palsied children from the National 
Society’s leading service. 

Requests for information have come 
from such countries as Sweden, Puerto 
Rico, the Netherlands, South Africa, 
and Scotland. 


During the past several months Mr. 
Joseph Smetana and Mr. Jindrich 
Hvlaka, both of Czechoslovakia, have 
visited extensively in treatment cen- 
ters throughout the United States. 


Recently a request for a planned 
itinerary of cerebral palsy centers in 
the United States came from an Eng- 
lish doctor. (The Crippled Child Bul- 
letin, November, 1947) 
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PENNSYLVANIA SUB-CHAPTERS 
Pennsylvania is with 
three chapters for the education of ex- 
ceptional children affiliated with the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children. In addition to these three 
chapters there are several special edu- 


represented 


known as 
these 


which are 
growth of 


cation groups 
sub-chapters. The 
groups developed during the war pe- 
riod, and they have continued to meet 
regularly to share experiences and 
problems of special class teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and public school psy- 
chologists. These groups are meeting 
a real need in most of the geographical 
areas of the state. It is the aim of 
Mrs. Lucile Wade Williams, President 
of the Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education of Exceptional Children, to 
encourage membership of all these 
groups in the international and state 
organizations. It is expected that the 
sub-chapter groups in the Pittsburgh 
area wil] affiliate with the newly or- 
ganized Pittsburgh chapter. It is an- 
ticipated that every special class teach- 
er will have an opportunity to become 
a participating member of a_ small 
group in a convenient locality. 

The sub-chapter groups are as fol- 
lows: Alpha—Columbia, Montour, and 
Northumberland counties; Beta—Lan- 
caster county; Gamma—Blair county; 
Delta—Lehigh, Northampton, Carbon, 
Wayne, Pike, and Monroe counties; 
Zeta—Beaver, Lawrence, Butler, Ve- 
nango, and Mercer counties; Eta— 
Dauphin, Cumberland, Perry, Juniata, 
Franklin, Adams, York, and Lebanon 
counties; Theta—Delaware county and 
part of Chester county; Iota—Wash- 
ington and Greene counties; Central 
Area Group—Clearfield, Center, Clin- 
ton, Lycoming, and Mifflin counties; 
county group, Schuylkill 
county group; Allegheny county 
group; Erie City group. (Dorotuy M. 
Warner, Reporter) 
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WESTERN NEW YORK 

Our big event of the year was the 
one day convention held last fall. Miss 
Elizabeth I. Leary, Principal of the 
Day School for Crippled Children, 
Buffalo, New York, was chairman. 
Every available activity 
to help the classroom teacher in his 


educational 


particular field as well as to acquaint 
him with the work of others in special 
education was presented. 

The morning session which was held 
at the Day School for Crippled Chil- 
dren was given to demonstrations and 
workshops where the teacher was able 
to learn new skills in handwork; to 
get practical ideals for class projects; 
and, to acquire diagnostic and remedial 
materials. A new type of hearing aid 
for classroom use was demonstrated. 
Dr. Howard T. Dunklin showed how 
the Sound Scriber could be effectively 
used in remedial reading. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to a round table discussion of ‘“‘What 
Influence in the Environment of the 
Atypical Child Will Provide Adjust- 
ment Essential to the Growth of a 
Well Integrated Personality? Dr. Olive 
Lester, Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Buffalo, was the moder- 
ator. The panel consisted of leaders 
in education, social service, pediatrics, 
recreation, vocational 
religion. (ETHEL 


psychology, 
guidance, and 
RokITA, reporter.) 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

Syracuse University has announced 
a program in special education to be 
offered during the summer session, 
July 5 to August 14. The University 
established its special education pro- 
gram in 1946; and the School of Edu- 
cation with its affiliated organiza- 
tions and cooperating divisions of the 
University offers facilities for a com- 
prehensive program leading to cer- 
tification as a special class teacher, and 
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to baccalaureate and higher degrees. 


A program leading to the baccalaur- 
eate and masters degrees in Special 
Education for Exceptional Children in 
the fields of mental retardation, crippled 
children, or impaired hearing is avail- 
able to students beginning work on an 
undergraduate level. A five year pro- 
gram, which leads to certification in 
early childhood education and special 
education and includes recommenda- 
tion for the bachelor of arts and mas- 
ter of education degrees. Students 
may specialize in the education of 
children with impaired vision or hear- 
ing, orthopedic impairments, or with 
retarded mental development. Courses 
will be offered in each of these fields 
during the summer of 1948. 


A program leading to higher de- 
grees in special education or psy- 
chology of physically or mentally han- 
dicapped children is given. Students 
may enroll in courses leading to the 
master of science or the master of 
arts degrees. Programs are also avail- 
able at the doctoral level leading either 
to the doctor of education or the doctor 
of philosophy degrees. 


A series of medical lectures and the 
Third Annual Conference on Problems 
of Impaired Hearing will take place 
during the summer session. 


The Laboratory for handicapped 
children located in the Psychological 
Services Center, the Hearing Con- 
servation Center, and the University 
demonstration schoo] will offer special 
opportunities for study and observa- 
tion. 


For further information regarding 
programs in the education of excep- 
tional children write: Director of Spe- 
cial Education, School of Education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New 
York. 
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TEN MAJOR EDUCATIONAL 
EVENTS OF 1947 

The following was compiled by Ben 
Brodinsky, of the Educator’s Wash- 
ington Dispatch: 

1. Appropriation of a total of more 
than $300 million by the state legis- 
latures to raise teacher salaries and 
improve school programs. 


2. The Supreme Court ruling 
permitting public school buses 
to carry  parochcial pupils — an 
event which deepened the rift 


between Protestants and Cath- 
olics on the issue of whether public 
funds should be used to aid nonpub- 
lic schools. 

3. The report of the President’s 
Advisory Commission on _ universal 
military training urging immediate 
passage of compulsory military train- 
ing for youth. 

4. The county-by-county law suits 
by Negroes against school authorities 
in Virginia—an act which symbolizes 
the mobilization of Negro forces to 
abolish segregation in both higher and 
public school education. 

5. The radio and magazine advertis- 
ing campaigns by the Advertising 
Council publicizing the plight and 
problems of schools—an event which 
symbolizes the support businessmen 
give to public education. 

6. Creation of a United States 
Commission to reorganize the high- 
school curriculun because “most of 
the secondary-school courses are ob- 
solete and do not serve the needs of 
present-day pupils.” 

7. Ratification of the World Organ- 
ization for the Teaching Profession— 
an event which symbolizes the pulling 
together of classroom teachers for 
world peace. 

8. Launching of the Foreign Ex- 
change Scholarships authorized by the 
Fulbright Act — the first large-scale 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


student exchange program in the his- 
tory of the country. 

9. Reorganization of the Chicago 
Board of Education and replacement 
of its former superintendent by Harold 
C. Hunt—reflecting the ability of edu- 
cators to correct political abuses in 
education. 

38,226 students 
This is 


1 million more students than the col- 


10. Absorption of 2,3 


into colleges and universities. 


leges enrolled in their peak pre-war 
years and the largest flood of college 
students in the history of any nation. 


THE KENFIELD MEMORIAL FUND 

A sum of money was subscribed in 
1937 in memory of Miss Coralie N. 
Kenfield of San Francisco, California, 
a teacher who was known throughout 
the United States for her high ideals 
and advanced methods in teaching lip 
This money was placed in 


the Kenfield Memorial Fund. The in- 
provides a scholarship known 


reading. 


terest 
as the Kenfield Scholarship for 
Teachers’ Training Courses for Teach- 
ers of Hard of Hearing Adults. The 
scholarship offered in 1948 is $100. 
Applications will be considered from 
any prospective hard of hearing teach- 
er of lip reading to hard of hearing 
adults who lives in the United States 
and who can meet the following re- 
quirements: 
A. Personai characteristics 
for successful teaching. 
B. Ability to read lips as 
upon examination by an approved 


necessary 
certified 


instructor in lip reading. 

C. A bachelor’s degree, or two years 
of college work plus twelve semes- 
ter hours of work in adult educa- 

tion, psychology of the handicapped, 

voice production and control, sight 
conservation, social service; or two 
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years of successful experience in 
teaching in public or _ private 
school, plus twelve semester hours 
of work in adult education, psy- 
chology of the handicapped, voice 
production and control, social serv- 
ice, or kindred subjects. 

D. Professional training in lip reading 
distributed as follows: Thirty clock 
hours of private instruction under 
an approved teacher of lip reading, 
or sixty clock hours of instruction 
in public school classes under an 
approved teacher of lip reading. 


Applications must be filed between 
March 1, 1948 and May 1, 1948, with: 
Miss Rose V. Feilbach, 2431 14th 
Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


Many communities actively 
engaged during the war years in post- 
war planning. Bulletin No. 17 of the 
Council on Postwar Problems, Roches- 
ter and Monroe County, Inc., March 
1946, is given over to programs for 
The Handicapped. This bulletin may 
be obtained through the Council, 55 
St. Paul Street, Rochester 4, New 
York. 

A glance at the bulletin indicates its 
Topics covered 
goals, 


were 


comprehensive scope. 
are: Definition, philosophy, 
presentation of public and _ private 
services, with recommendations for the 
future, and a section on trends in the 
education and care of the handicapped. 
The committee for the handicapped 
of the Rochester Council of Social 
Agencies is at present active in pro- 
moting and recommenda- 
tions, realizing that return for the time 
invested in the planning must come in 
changes and extensions of services for 
(Christine P. In- 


programs 


the handicapped. 
gram, Reporter.) 
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CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1949 


For vocational education: Congress 
will give the States only $19,800,000 
for vocational education next year, 
despite the authorization of the 
George-Barden Act which calls for 
$29,300,000. This decision is part of 
a growing feeling on Capitol Hill 
that Congress has gone as far as it 
needs to go in promoting vocational 
education; that the States can now 
expand their programs without ad- 
ditional Federal help. A generation 
ago many States needed the encour- 
agement of a Federal subsidy before 
they would spend a dollar of their 
own for vocational education. Today, 
most States spend $2.95 for every 
Federal dollar appropriated for vo- 
cational education; California, Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Connecticut and Mass- 
achusetts spend $4 or more; New 
York and Washington States spend 
$5.50 for every Federal dollar. Only 
Maine, Nevada and New Hampshire 
still spend one Staie dollar for every 
Federal dollar. 

School program: Congress 
has approved a supplementary ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 for grants to 
the states for school lunches. This 
brings the total appropriation for 
this school year to $70,000,000 which 
is $1,000,000 less than the amount 
actually available during the previous 
school year for food purposes. 

Control of Tuberculosis: The fed- 
eral aid program in the field of tu- 
berculosis control was begun in 1945. 
In cooperation with state and local 


lunch 


voluntary assoc- 
private labor- 


health departments 


iations and agencies, 


to 
or 
tS 


atories and corporations, the Public 

Health Service seeks to make this 

program effective within five major 

areas of activity: 

1. Discovery of all tuberculous per- 
sons in the United States. 

2. Medical care for 
needing treatment. 

3. After-care and rehabilitation. 

4. Protection of the afflicted family 
against economic distress. 


every patient 


5. Prevention of tuberculosis. 


The examination of the entire adult 
population of the United States with- 
in five years is one of the first ob- 
jectives. Research into better meth- 
ods of diagnosis and treatment will 
be given added emphasis, particularly 
in the application of BCG vaccination 
for *the prevention of tuberculosis. 
The House approved an appropriation 
of $9,291,000, representing an_ in- 
crease of $945,348 over the current 
fiscal year’s appropriation. 

Heart Disease: Of the total Nation- 
al Institute of Health budget increase 
($2,567,125), $1,382,500 is for addi- 
tional research in diseases of the 
heart and circulatory system. 


School health services: Hearings on 
the proposed School Health Services 
Bill (Senate 1290, House 1980) were 
underway in March. Senate bill 1290 
would establish a new grants-in-aid 
program to assist the states in estab- 
lishing and developing school health 
services for the prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment of physical and mental 
defects and conditions of school 
children 
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FEDERAL AID 

By the overwhelming majority of 
98 to 22 the Senate on April 1 passed 
S 472, the federal-aid-to-education 
bill co-sponsored by four Senators 
from each major party. Under the 
provisions of the act. $300,000,900 will 
pur- 


be available annually for the 


pose of more nearly equalizing ed- 


ucational opportunity among = and 
vithin the 48 states. 
The McCowen bill, HR 2953, re- 


mains bottled up in the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, pend- 
ing a favorable policy on the part 
of the Republican Steering 


Committee. Persons and organizations 


House 


concerned with the enactment of this 
legislation should address their views 
at once to Speaker Joseph Martin, 
Majority Leader Charles A. Halleck, 
and Congressman Fred A. Hartley, 
Chairman House Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor, urging them to 
advance the McCowen bill for early 
debate and a vote on the floor of the 
House. Existing educational deficien- 
cies are a major threat to the nation. 
Their elimination is basic to national 
security. Make your known 
NOW to these leaders in the House 
of Reresentatives and to your own 


views 


Congressman. 
oe 


The Remedial Child 


(Continued from page 230) 


dures to homeroom teachers, and train 
them further for preventive as well as 
remedial instruction. 

c. serve as a clearing house to de- 
termine the need for special educa- 
tion placement in doubtful cases. 
cumulative 


d. supply continuing 
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records on individual pupils, which 
are of great value in helping teachers 
to understand the learning problems 
of children, and to provide the best 


possible instruction for all children. 


To summarize our discussion brief- 
ly, we believe that “distinguishing be- 
tween the remedial child and the child 
in need of special education” begins 
with giving full consideration to a 
child’s experiential background and to 
his psychological, physical, and emo- 
tional characteristics, which constitute 
the core of his individual problem. 

We are convinced that the intelligent 
selection of children who need reme- 
dial instruction and satisfactory plan- 
ning for their educational futures can 
be simplified for teachers and made 
more sure by administrative attention 
to matters of analysis, organization, 
and teacher training. 


The Residential Schoo! 


(Continued from page 234) 


begin to find school restrictions irk- 
some, and who have the urge to go to 
work before they finish their training. 
These find later that they are not 
properly equipped to hold jobs. 

We regret that all deaf children 
have the full benefit of the 
prepared to 


cannot 
training this school is 
give them. We regret also that the 
cases listed above are very often the 
ones the public reads about and hears 


about, and by whom the school is 
judged. Of the great majority of 
healthy, happy, well-adjusted indus- 


trious deaf the public hears very lit- 
tle, but we have every reason to be- 
lieve effectively in 


they are living 


their communities. 


eo 
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Reviews 
ALFRED THEA 


EXERCISE DURING CONVALES- 
CENCE, George T. Stafford, 278 
pps, A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York, N. Y. Cloth $4.00. 


George Stafford has written this 
book after many years of experience. 
He has done a marvelous work in 
covering all the different phases of 
the convalescent period, including ex- 
ercises for short periods of confine- 
ment. 

The theory of exercising has come 
about as a result of research and ex- 
perience of the doctors, with the 
author, over many years. It was during 
World War II, when special training 
centers were set up by the Army, 
Navy, and Marines to train men for 
this type of work, that great advances 
were made and accepted. Of the many 
uses for exercises following either 
long or short confining periods in 
bed, post-surgical and post-amputee 
exercises have proved the most val- 
uable. 


There has been a great need for a 
book covering this type of work for 
the young doctors, nurses, physical 
therapists, 
instructors 


therapists, occupational 
and_ physical 
who can use the experience of one 
who can bring the type of exercises 
that apply to certain conditions. It 
could be used as a_ textbook for 


schools and colleges teaching the a- 


education 


bove courses. 

Mr. Stafford has covered in de- 
tail most of the bed-confining illnesses, 
either of long or short duration, and 
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has described and diagramed them, 
making it easy to follow the exer- 
cises. From these exercises the need 
can be applied for the professional 
worker as the doctor prescribes. 
(GreorcE S. Basse, Kalamazoo Soci- 
ety for Crippled Children.) 


THE BLIND PRESCHOOL CHILD, 
edited by Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld. 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
Inc., 15 West Sixteenth Street, New 
York, 11, N. Y., January 1948. Price 
$2.00. 


The Blind Preschool Child is a 
collection of papers presented at the 
first National Conference on_ the 
Blind Preschool Child and edited by 
Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld. These pa- 
pers summarize current thinking of 
medical, educational and social work- 
ers on how we can serve the blind 
baby more effectively. 


The first section of the book, “So- 
cial Work Aspects,” emphasizes the 
need for parental affection and ac- 
ceptance of the handicap in the whole- 
some growth of the blind baby. So- 
cial workers may choose the individ- 
ual case work or the group work ap- 
proach in treatment, whichever suits 
the needs of the individual parent 
and_ baby. 


“Educational Aspects,” the second 
section, stresses the similarity of the 
blind child to the sighted child in 
growth and development, In the pa- 
per entitled, “Training Problems and 
Techniques,’ practical suggestions 
are offered to workers and teachers 
who are assisting parents in helping 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


walk, to feed 
blindisms, and 


child 
himself, to 
many other training problems facing 


their learn to 


correct 


parents of a blind baby. 


The second part of “Educational 
Aspects” presents six plans for the 
of the blind baby: home 


visiting and case work services of- 


education 


fered parents by a specific agency 
for the blind; the day nursery for 
blind babies, where the child is 


brought each morning and taken home 
in the afternoon; the residential nurs- 
ery for blind babies; the kindergar- 
ten and nursery school in the resi- 
dential school for the blind; placement 
of the blind child in a regular nursery 
for sighted children; and the nursery 
mothers and 
paper in 


school program for 
blind babies. The 


this section emphasizes that no single 


closing 


method has proven successful in every 
case. It is necessary to consider the 
individual and to select the method 
that best suits his needs. 


The last section, “Medical Aspects,” 
stresses the importance of early diag- 
treatment, the hereditary 
aspects of blindness, and a summary 


nosis and 


of the latest findings on retrolental 
fibroplasia. It is stated again that 
the physical development of the blind 
child is not essentially different from 
that of the normal child. More time 
and patience may be needed to train 
the blind child because many things 
the sighted child learns by imitation 
must be taught the blind child. 


The book closes with a summary 
by Dr. Lowenfeld and a message 
from Helen Keller expressing her 
interest in the problem and her best 
wishes for the success of future con- 
and studies. (GERALDINE 
School for the 


ferences 
SCHOLL, 
Blind). 


Michigan 
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New Publications 


READING GUIDE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
WITH PARTIAL VISION, Compiled by 
Lorraine Galisdorfer, Charles A. Lindbergh 
School, Kenmore 17, New York, 27 pp., 
1947. 


A list of selected books for partially see- 
ing children, including story books, social 
studies and informational books, fairy 
tales, folk tales, poetry and plays, arith- 
metic books, and health, safety and science 
books. 


LITERATURE GUIDE FOR SIGHT CON- 
SERVATION, Compiled by Lorraine Galis- 
dorfer, Charles A. Lindberg School, Ken- 
more 17, New York, 44 pp., 1947. 


A list of selected reading materials for 
the welfare and education of partially see- 
ing children and youth. 


SPORTS FOR THE BLIND, Charles E. Buell, 
239 pp., 1947, Lithoprinted by Edwards 
Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Cloth 
$1.70. For sale by the American Foundation 
for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New 
York 11, New York. 


A guide to a complete physical educa- 
tion program for the blind. Based on 
practical experience in the field and sug- 
gestions from numerous teachers. 


LET US LOOK AT SLOW LEARNING 
CHILDREN, Amy A. Allen, 35 pp., 1947, 
State Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio. Paper. 


Outlines suggestions for identification of 
slow learning children, setting up special 
education programs, organizing curriculum 
materials, and teaching slow learning chil- 
dren. 


EXERCISE DURING CONVALESCENCE, 
George T. Stafford, 281 pp., 1947, A. S. 
Barnes & Company, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, New York. Cloth $4.00. 


Written in response to an increasing de- 
mand for specific information concerning 
exercises for convalescence. The exercises 
included have been used successfully in 
the many Army and Navy hospitals. The 
author, in consultation with outstanding 
physicians, developed them after thirty 
years’ experience in the field of thera- 
peutic exercises, years including service in 
the Reconstruction Department of the 
United States Army in World War I and 
in the Army Reconditioning and the Navy 
Rehabilitation programs in World War II. 
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Abstracts and PHYSICAL THERAPY IN SCHOOLS FOR 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN. Physiotherapy 
Selected References Rev. Jan.-Feb., 1948. 28:1:14-15. A 
WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK A description of the duties of a phy- s 

sical therapist in a special school. 

Compiled with the assistance of the Library, : / 

National Society for Crippled Child- ROSS, i ALEXANDER r. : “Psychologic 

ran cari Adults Chicano. tino Handicaps of Cerebral Palsied Children,’ 

by Alexander T. Ross and Vida D. 

Orthopedric and Neurological Impairments Davison. Public Welfare in Indiana. Dec., 
DUNN, MELVIN H. “A New Cerebral 1. Stew. Cc 


¢ es ; eports briefly the finding: ; a 
Palsy Nursery School.” Hospitals. Jan., : - ih “al a 
1948 22-1:46. intelligence testing program at the Cere- 
de - 66.1.90. ee . TL: ’ 
ae Ae : ‘ bral Palsy Clinic of the James Whitcomb 
A brief description of the therapeutic : ee 2 3 
eee aii ak We “badly -ieacegeal Riley Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. Charts 
sery sc g : re’s spital, eee Peers : 
a ee ; E ara indicate the distribution of I. Q.’s ac- 
Kansas City, Mo., sponsored by the Junior es t f eee ; 
: : ‘ cording ypes of cerebral palsy, types 
League of the city and the Jackson Coun- a ee . PaIsys: TeRe 
by Secteky tor’ Cceaed Claldoin of disability, and in comparison to a 
: , PI y group of average, normal children. 


<AISER, . “Manageme f the : : 
KAISER, ALBERT D. “Management of the crmmENFELD, MORTON A. “Psychological 
Spastic Child.” J. of Schoo! Health. Dec., ae - as ; 
Se eae aerate ae Elements in Work Interference from ] 
1947. 17:10:274-282. : : sent Ta ; 5 
: ; Physical Disability.” J. of Consulting Psy- 1 
Discuss in general terms the thera- z : i Sree ana 
. : : chology. Nov.-Dec., 1947, 11:6:326-333. 
peutic problems involved in the care and : ; 2 
; : ; A continuation of a psychological stu- ¢ 
treatment of the cerebral palsied child. : Q 7 5 
dy reported in an earlier issue of the c 
PALMER, MARTIN F. “Cerebral Palsy Journal as to whether work interference a 
As a State Educational Program.” Bul., develops in the cases of former poliomy- t 
Missouri Society for Crippled Children elitis patients who have recovered suf- ] 
and Adults. Mar.. 1948. 21:1:3, 12-13. ficiently to return to normal lives and HA 


Discusses the responsibility of the employment. Study indicates that a more b 


state department of education in develop- closely coordinated follow-up program 
ing a program of special education for should be pursued to prevent or reduce 
the cerebral palsied and for providing work interference arising from physical PH 
training facilities for special teachers. disabilities or psychosomatic difficulties. V 
PERLSTEIN, MEYER A. “The Problem of Visual Impairments * 
Cerebral Palsy Today;” Prepared with FLOOD, LEO J. “Blind School Steadfast R 
the assistance of William McPeak. N. Y., to Original Aims.” Welfare Bul., IUli- A 
Association for the Aid of Crippled nois Dept. of Public Welfare. Feb., 1948. D 
Children, (c1947). 57 p., illus. 25c 39:2:7-8. 
Published by the Association for the Describes the program and _ facilities 
Aid of Crippled Children for distribution of the Illinois School for the Blind, STE 
by the National Society for Crippled Jacksonville. to 
Children and Adults, 11 S. La Salle St., Same issue of the Welfare Bulletin M 
Chicago 3, Ill. contains other articles on this and other M 
A monograph addressed to the medical institutions for the blind in Illinois. 
profession, to leaders in community or- fo 
ganization, and to workers in the fields U. S. OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHA- of 
of health and rehabilitation. “Although BILITATION Rehabilitation Standards 
it is colored by the author’s experience, Division. WAI 
this paper does not represent a new or “Psychological tests for use with blind zo 
original contribution to the subject of adults in vocational rehabilitation.”’ Wash- A) 
cerebral palsy. It is an attempt, rather, to ington, D. C., (Govt. Print. Off.) 1947. 52: 
organize and correlate current, existing 14 yp. (Rehabilitation Service Series No. 
knowledge in the field, and to suggest 29). 
some needs of the future.” . ; AITI 
Contents.—Part I. Description of the Auditory Impairments Re 
problem.—Part II. A suggested state pro- BAILEY, BERNADINE. ‘Delinquent—or 194 
gram for the cerebral palsied—Part III. Merely Deaf?” Hygeia. Mar., 1948. 26:3:- f 
Professional training for cerebral palsy.— 184-185, 225. gra 
Part IV. Research needs in cerebral A popular article explaining the pre- tor 
palsy.—Part V. Cerebral palsy as a valence of hearing handicaps, the special cre 
socio-economic problem. problems of the deaf child and adult, and 
1948 
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the program of the American Hearing 


Society 


Speech Impairments 
ALBERTSON, ELEANOR T. “A Glimpse 
into an Aphasic’s World.” Am. J. of Oc- 
cupational Therapy. Dec., 1947. 1:6:361- 
364. 
An explanation of what aphasia is and 
how occupational therapy is used to treat 
it. 


CHAPIN, AMY BISHOP. “A Child 
Doesn’t Talk,” by Amy Bishop Chapin 
and Margaret Corcoran (Cleveland, 
Ohio.) Cleveland Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, (c1947). 15 p. (Pamphlet One) 
25¢c. 

First of a series of pamphiets on the 
speech and hearing problems of the pre- 
school child. The pamphlets are intended 
for parents, educators, speech correction- 
ists, and medical personnel working with 
the children. 

“The Cleveland Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is undertaking this project in 
cooperation with the Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center whose staff prepared 
the material contained in the pamph- 


lets.” 


HARKINS, FLOYD S. “Cleft Palate Reha- 
bilitation by Prosthesis.” J. of Rehabili- 
tation. Dec., 1947. 13:6:23-26. 


PHAIR, GRETCHEN MUELLER. “The 
Wisconsin Cleft Palate Program.” J. of 
Speech Disorders. Dec., 1947. 12:4:410-414. 

A paper based upon a Master’s thesis. 
Read at the national convention of the 
American Speech Correction Association, 
December 30, 1946. 


Retarded Mental Development 
STEVENS, HARVEY A. “The Administra- 
tor’s Responsibility in the Education of the 
Mentally Handicapped Child.” Am. J. of 
Mental Deficency. July, 1947. 52:1:71-77. 
Suggests several basic principles to be 
followed to make the training program 
of a residential school effective. 


WARDELL, WINIFRED. “Case Work with 
Parents of Mentally Deficient Children.” 
Am. J. of Mental Deficiency. July, 1947. 


52: 1: 91-97. 
Tuberculosis 


AITKEN, A. N. “The Institutional Phase of 
Rehabilitation.” J. of Rehabilitation, Dec., 
1947, 13:6:3-9. 

A discussion of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram for patients in a tuberculosis sana- 
torium. Gives a table showing social, re- 
creational, and vocational activities fol- 
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lowed and gives an organizational chart of 
the occupational therapy and rehabilita- 
tion services of the Niagara Sanatorium. 


BROOKE, MARY S. “Psychology of the 
Tuberculous Patient.” J. of Social Case- 
work. Feb., 1948. 29:2:57-60. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS PROBLEM—RETRO- 
SPECT AND PROSPECT. Statistical Bul. 
Nov., 1947. 28:11:1-4. 

A brief statistical analysis of the results 
obtained in the fight against tuberculosis 
in this country. The death rate has been 
reduced by nearly two thirds in the last 
25 years. There are, nevertheless, at least 
500,000 active cases, and well over 100,000 
new cases reported each year. 


Cardiac 


BLAKESLEE, HOWARD. “Know Your 
Heart.” (New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, cl1948). 31 p., illus (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 137) 20c. 

A pamphlet that discusses in popular 
language how the heart works, diseases 
of the heart, and how to prevent them. 


COLLINS, SELWYN D. “The Incidence of 
Rheumatic Fever as Recorded in General 
Morbidity Surveys of Families.” Wash- 
ington, D.C., Govt. Print. Off., 1947). 59 
p., illus., tab. (Supplement No. 198 to the 
Public Health Reports.) 25c. 

An analysis of the data obtained in the 
Communicable Disease Study of 1936, 
which supplemented the National Health 
Survey, 1934-36. 


MESSELOFF, CHARLES R. “Blue babies; 
new hope for the child born with heart 
trouble.” Hygeia. Jan., 1948. 26:1:44-45. 


MICHIGAN SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND DISABLED ADULTS, 
Detroit. “Your Child is Safer in Michigan.” 
Detroit, The Society (1947). 6 p., illus. 

A leaflet designed for free distribution 
by the Michigan Society describing the 
rheumatic fever program in Michigan as 
provided by the services of the Michigan 
State Medical Society, The Michigan Crip- 
pled Children Commission, and the Michi- 
gan Society for Crippled Children and 
Disabled Adults. 


General 


ANDREWS, AARON L. “Survey Physically 
Handicapped for Central Registry.” Public 
Welfare in Indiana. Nov, 1947. 57:11:5-6, 
14-15. 

Explains how the survey establishing a 
central registry of the physically handi- 
capped in Indiana will be conducted. It 
is planned to include the present crippled 
children’s registry and to have it main- 
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tained by the newly created Commission 
for Physically Handicapped Persons. 

BROWN, IVAN WILLARD. “Present Status 
of the Rh Factor.” Am. J. of Nursing. 
Jan., 1948. 48:1:14:17. 

An explanation of present medical 
knowledge and practices in regard to the 
Rh factor. Schematic charts illustrate the 
article. 

CANADA. ONTARIO SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN, Toronto. “Camping for 
Crippled Children.” Toronto, The Society, 
1947. 9 p. Mimeo. 

A report of the camping program of the 
Ontario Society for Crippled Children. 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU REVIEWS A 
YEAR’S WORK. The Child. Jan., 1948. 
12:1: 100-108. 

Condensed version of the 35th annual 
report of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, for 
the period July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947. 

CLARKE, H. HARRISON. “Evaluation of 
Training of Physical Educationists for Re- 
conditioning and Rehabilitation,” by H. 
Harrison Clarke and Earl C. Elkins. 
Archives of Physical Medicine. Feb., 1948. 
29: 2: 99-107. 

Read at the 25th annual 
the American Congress of Physical Medi- 
cine, Minneapolis, Sept. 3, 1947. 

CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY. Business 
Information Bureau. “How to use Handi- 
capped Workers.” Cleveland, The Library, 
1947. 5 p. Free. 

This is a reading list in employment 
problems and opportunities for handi- 
capped workers. Under such headings as 
“Are Handicapped Workers Efficient?,” 
“Work for Handicapped People,” “Indus- 
try’s Experience with Handicapped Work- 
ers,” are listed articles in employers’ peri- 
odicals, e.g., Personnel Journal, National 
Safety News, Credit and Financial Man- 
agement. The writers are generally in- 
dustrial personnel workers or managers. 
The articles cited in this bibliography are 
written for employers, with their problems 
as basic considerations.— George Lavos, 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint. 

HALLIDAY, C. H. “Development of the 
Crippled Children’s Program Since 1937.” 
Maryland Health Bul. Nov., 1947. 19:9:- 
75-77. 

A brief review of the services to crip- 
pled children in Maryland. 

HOGAN, J. E. “Educational Services for the 
Physically Handicapped.” Tennessee Pub- 
lic Welfare Record. Dec., 1947. 10:12:607. 

Published originally in The Tennessee 
Teacher, Sept., 1947. 

A brief explanation of the special edu- 

program in Tennessee. 
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JOURNAL OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Education 
Projects of State Units of the National 


JACOBS, EVELINE B. “Special 
Society for Crippled Children,’ by Eve- 
line B. Jacobs and Jayne Shover. Bul., 
Missouri Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults. Mar., 1948. 21:1:7, 13. 


Outlines briefly the various types of 
special education projects sponsored by 


the National Society and the member 
state societies for crippled children. 
LASSNER, RUDOLF. “Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy on the Oseretsky Tests of Motor 
Proficiency.” J. of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy. Jan.-Feb., 1948, 12:1:37-47. 


MICHIGAN SCHOOL HEALTH ASSOCI- 
ATION. “Appraisal Form for Evaluating 
School Health Services,” by Michigan 


School Health Association, in cooperation 
with American Schoo] Health Association. 
J. of School Health. Jan., 1948. 18:1:1-12. 

Report of the Committee on Appraisal 
of School Health Services. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS. “A Bibliog- 
raphy on Camping with Handicapped 
Children; a List of Titles in the Library 
of the National Society, March 1948.” Chi- 
cago, The Society, 1948. 15 p. Mimeo. 

A revision of the bibliography first com- 
piled in 1947. Single copies free. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS. Legislative 
Bul. Feb., 1948. 2:1. 

The entire issue is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the plans and program of the 
President’s Committee on National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week, 
as evidenced by current legislative re- 
solutions introduced into the U. S. Con- 
gress. 

NEW JERSEY. DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION, Trenton. “The Classroom Teach- 


er Can Help the Handicapped Child.” 
Trenton, The Dept., 1947. 62 p. (School 


Bulletin, No. 12). 

The report of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence on Handicapped Children. Contains 
chapters devoted to the various types of 
disabilities and offers information as_ to 
the special needs of the children, the re- 
sponsibilities of the school and _ teachers, 
and the facilities in New Jersey serving 
each type. Bibliographies. 

NEWMAN, LOUIS B. “Special Hand Splints 
for the Disabled.” Archives of Physical 
Medicine. Dec., 1947. 28:12:770-772. 

Describes three attachments to aid per- 
sons with limited function of the hand, 
particularly paraplegics, to eat, write, 
typewrite, and to use a slide rule and 
other objects. 


SMILEY, DEAN F. “Physicians and 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


Schools,” ed. by Dean F. Smiley and Fred 
V. Hein. Chicago, Am. Med. Assn., 1947. 
as 

ve p 


Report of Conference on the Coopera- 
ton of the Physician in the School Health 
and Physical Education Program, Octo- 
ber 1947. 

WHEELER, HUBERT. “Special Education 
in Missouri.” Bul., Missouri Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. Mar., 1948. 
Zeck, ¥2. 

A brief article by the school commission- 
er of education. Entire issue of Bulletiz is 
devoted to articles on special education. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. STATE BOARD OF 
HEALTH. Division of Crippled Children. 
“South Carolina Orthopedic Camps;” text 
by Dorothy Penland; photography by F. 
S. Powell. (Columbia, S.C.) The Division, 
1947. 42 p., illus. 

A brochure composed largely of 
trations showing the activities at the two 
camps for handicapped children in South 
Carolina. 

U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. “Guide 
to Health Organization in the United 


illus- 


Index 


Volume XIV 


Moutin and Evelyn 
D.C., Govt. Print. 
tab. (Miscellaneous 


States,” by Joseph W 
Flook. (Washington, 
Off., 1947). 71 p., illus., 
Pub. No. 35) 20c. 
“This pamphlet brings together in sim- 
ple, brief form the salient functions of the 
many agencies which render health serv- 
ices in the United States. The authors 
have pointed out the contribution of the 
Federal, State, and local official and vo- 
luntary agencies and of private physicians, 
dentists, and nurses. The result is a pan- 
oramic view of the entire health structure 
of our nation.” 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. “Schools 
for Children Under Six; a Report on the 
Status and Need for Nursery Schools and 


Kindergartens,’ by Mary Dabney Davis. 
(Washington, D.C., Govt. Print. Off. 


1947). 58 p., illus., tab. (Bul. 1947, No. 5) 
20c. 

Contents: Present interest in extending 
schools for children under six. What do 
we know about the educational facilities 
for children under six? How are nursery 
schools and kindergartens organized and 
operated? 
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Titles 


Changes in Behavior of Originally 
Feebleminded Children, Berna- 
dine G. Schmidt 

Chapter Directory - 1947-1948 ......... 176 

Construction of Special Equipment as 
Shop Project, William Oliver Wells .. 49 

Curriculum Planning for Exceptional 


Children, Elizabeth M. Kelly ........ 13 
Distinguishing the Remedial Child from 

the Child in Need of Special Edu- 

cation, Bernice Lelatid 2.6605. cccesecsi 225 
Do Teachers Cause Maladjustment? 

William U. Snyder ........... .. +40; 7 
Dces Special Education Result in Im- 

proved Intelligence for the Slow 

Learner? Arthur S. Hill ............0. 207 
Early Discovery of the Slow Learner, 

Ce. SION. oki. oct wees cone ivces een 134 


Educating Handicapped Children in 
England and Wales, James Lumsden ..107 
Exceptional Children with Multiple 


Handicaps, Althea Beery ............. 11 
Failure and Conditional Promotion 

Among Elementary School Chil- 

dren of Normal Intelligence, 

Ree OUND ee Oy eu uNtet ean seers 138 
Grouping in Relation to the Education 

of Slow Learners, W. B. Feather- 

172 
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Hospital Classes and Homebound In- 
struction in Illinois, Iva Field 


BOM oss Sorcy cla caeeenee aaah as aeek 79 
Illinois Institute for Mothers of Pre- 

school Blind Children, Lillie Mae 

FOAM. 6 6c wiv du ccnisade dati aceewkias 47 


National Conference on the Blind Pre- 
School Child, Berthold Lowenfeld .... 15 
Nation’s Mental Health, George S. 


SIOROMOEM ace ces ee tenet errata une 4 
Notes on the Twenty-Third Annual 

CoS sa. o5s.ck ha evince ne Pewee ae 110, 140 
President’s Anniversary Address 

Florence. S. Dunlop ib. ss0cecscscswees 7 
Program of the Twenty-sixth Anni- 

Were Wieet o.oies iin vawticink ciawe'eess 193 
Psychological Examination of the Cere- 

bral Palsied, Harry V. Bice .......... 163 
Public Residential Schoo] for the 

Deaf, Catherine Ford ....... eee 
Should Special Education Teachers 

Have a Favorable Salary Differ- 

@ntial? A) SYTMDOMIGING: <0. 60sec veusus 30 
Social Relationships of Physically 

Handicapped Children, William M. 

Cruickshank and Julia Medve :...... 100 
Some Highlights in 1947 Legislation for 

Exceptional Children and Youth, 

BOE: Fic PROCCORE: Sp csicwecrasemenaceuan 203 
Summer School Programs in Special 

Bewcation 1968) nce vc ceesscvevewsscqurs 169 
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Judy’s Manuscript Alphabets 


NUMBER 120 


So many teachers have asked for a special large set 
of lower case letters, that a new Judy Manuscript 
Alphabet has been designed specifically for school- 
room use. This special classroom package includes 
120 manuscript letters of plastic composition, all in 
the same color. 


Judy Toys are purpose-full toys 


Other Judy Toys: Judy Puzzles, Judy’s Farms, 
Judy’s Matchettes, Judy Juniors, Judy’s Alphabets 


\ THE JUDY COMPANY 


197 THIRD AVENUE NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


All Dinsey characters copyrighi Walt Dinsey Productions. 
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